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The Association Dinner at the Cincinnati 
Convention was an occasion to hold in the 
memory. There were good things said, and 
those who said them were particularly close 
to A.A.U.W.— women who have been 
identified with the Association for many years. 

Before introducing the speakers, Dr. Kath- 
ryn McHale, General Director of the Associa- 
tion, presiding, said: 


Once in a while amid all the frictions and confu- 
sion and blackout of life, we find something that 
seems particularly right. It is fitting when such 
a happy situation is found that note should be taken 
of it. I refer to the long relationship of this Associa- 
tion and the colleges. 

The Association was founded by graduates of col- 
leges represented by their presidents on the platform 
tonight, at a time when educational opportunities 
for women were limited, when prejudice against 
higher education for women was strong, and when 
women who had succeeded in securing advanced 
training found few opportunities for using their 
abilities. The Association and the colleges pioneered 
together in that first epoch, from 1882 to 1920, with 
the result that colleges for women today are treated 
as seriously as colleges for men, and those called 
coeducational have come to know the standards 
evolved and expected for women in all institutions 
of higher learning. 

Of the almost 240 colleges and universities on the 
A.A.U.W. list today, 27 are administered by 
women. We are fortunate in having 18 of these ad- 
ministrators present tonight. I should like to present 
these guests of honor, in the order of their institu- 
tions’ admission to A.A.U.W. 


These were the institutions represented, 
with the dates of their admission: Wellesley, 
1882; Radcliffe, 1897; Barnard, 1899; Flora 
Stone Mather, 1899; Mount Holyoke, 1912; 
Pembroke, 1914; University of Rochester 
Women's College, 1916; Lake Erie, 1918; 
Mills, 1918; Milwaukee-Downer, 1918; Rock- 
ford, 1918; Sweet Briar, 1921; Trinity (Duke 
University), 1921; Westhampton, 1921; Wom- 
an’s Medical College, 1922; University of 
Delaware Women’s College, 1929; New Jersey 
College for Women, 1929; Hollins, 1935. 
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The Association Dinner speakers themselves 
— past and present presidents of A.A.U.W. 
and the past president of I.F.U.W. — hardly 
needed specific introduction. Surely every 
A.A.U.W. member could call the roll, — 
Ada L. Comstock, President, Radcliffe Col- 
lege; Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, President, 
Mills College; Mary E. Woolley, President- 
Emeritus, Mount Holyoke College; Meta 
Glass, President, Sweet Briar College; Mar- 
garet S. Morriss, Dean of Pembroke College; 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard 
College. And every member would agree with 
Dr. McHale’s comment: 


If we needed proof today of the value of a col- 
lege education for women, we have it in this hall 
tonight. In this epoch when the American college, 
as an institution, is a far-reaching and dynamic force 
in American life, we are proud of the leadership of 
the women on this platform and the Association 
itself in furthering brilliant and promising experi- 
ments in the higher education of women. 


Carol Aronovici, community planner, is a 
pioneer in his field. He is author of several 
books on problems of growing communities 
(Housing the Masses, Catching Up with Housing 
(with Elizabeth McCalmont), Architectural 
Control, etc.). He has led the study of city 
planning, urbanism, and housing as lecturer 
at Columbia and New York Universities, and 
directed the Columbia University Housing 
Study. 


Gisela M. A. Richter was born in London 
and educated at Cambridge University and the 
British School of Archaeology at Athens. 
Since 1906 she has been a member of the staff 
of New York City’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. In 1925 she was appointed to her present 
post as curator of the Museum's department of 
Greek and Roman art. She is the author of 
numerous studies in archaeology, associate 
editor of the Journal of Archaeology, and a 
former member of the I.F.U.W. Committee 
on Fellowship Awards. 
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OUR OPPORTUNITY TODAY 


Addresses by the President and Past Presidents of the American Association 
of University Women at the Association Dinner, which closed the sessions 
of the national biennial convention. 


EDUCATION, OUR FIRST OBLIGATION 


Apa L. Comstock, President, 1921-23 


8 SENIOR member of this galaxy, I 
A suppose I may be permitted a little 
reminiscence. Twenty years ago an educa- 
tional program was mapped out for this 
Association, largely by Mrs. Rosenberry, 
the outgoing president of the Association 
Collegiate Alumnae, President Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr, and others whose names I 
must not stop to mention. It seemed a 
logical program. It seemed reasonable to 
suppose that the bond which held the 
members of this Association together was 
their common experience in having had 
four years in a college or in a university, 
and that the logical work, therefore, for 
the Association was to enable them to 
use that experience in guarding the educa- 
tional system of this country, particu- 
larly in the public schools. It was reason- 
able, but the question was whether it 
would work. 

To enlist the interest and the support of 
a large membership in the study of educa- 
tional policies seemed to require extra- 
ordinary qualities on the part of the 
leaders of this organization. They must 
have steadfastness and conviction, and 
ingenuity and flexibility — all in the su- 
preme degree. They have shown those 
qualities, and I want to salute tonight the 
presidents of this Association from 1923 
to the present time and into the future, 
and the Directors of the Association, and 


most of all the Headquarters staff, for 
what they have accomplished. 

There was another idea which we cher- 
ished twenty years ago, which seems also 
to have been justified by work. Some of 
you may have read recently an article by 
Charles Beard in which he distinguishes 
three groups of women. He says there are, 
first of all, those so placed in industry or 
professions of a highly competitive sort 
that their total energies are given to 
immediate and so-called practical efforts. 
They are the equivalent of the tired busi- 
ness man, and from them not much in the 
way of public service is to be expected. 
Then there are those in what he calls the 
second line of struggle, who are employed 
in hard and regular work, but under 
direction, so that some energy and better 
still, some initiative, remain untapped. 
From them something may be expected. 
And then there are the women at home, 
who number, of course, far more than 
both the other classes put together. These 
women may work just as hard, their 
cares may be just as heavy, as those of the 
women in the first two groups; but that 
work and those cares are of such a nature 
that thought and activity in wider fields 
may give them relief and the means of 
balance, and some of them have real 
leisure and time to fill. 

From the college women of that third 
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group it is that most should be hoped for. 
They represent, after all, the consumer 
demands in education. It is their children 
who go to the schools and colleges. They 
are free from professional aspirations or 
professional bias, and they form the great 
body of laymen whose beliefs and de- 
mands deserve to be heeded. To enlist and 
inform and stimulate the women of that 
group is, I believe, the great function of 
the American Association of University 
Women. 


Wir these women in our organization 
have done for education in the last two 
decades we all know. The records are 
not now kept in shoeboxes under peoples’ 
beds. They are where they may be read 
and studied, in the programs and the 
reports of the Association. Through the 
Association, thousands of women have 
been led to know their schools, and what 
may be expected of their schools; and in 
the financial crisis of the last ten years 
they have used that knowledge to pre- 
serve standards and to protect the schools 
from crippling economies. Sometimes the 
bulwark that they have formed has held. 
Sometimes the bulwark has had to yield. 
But not even Dr. McHale, I imagine, 
knows all the instances in which the 
educational program of the American As- 
sociation of University Women has been 
a safeguard to public education. 

The task ahead seems to me to be much 
harder. I was reading a few days ago 
an article by Malcom Cowley, entitled 
‘*What the Poets Are Saying.’’ He begins 
by asserting that the decade of the Forties 
will be a better decade for poetry than 
the Thirties. He says that better poetry 
is being written today; that poets of 
greater promise are coming into view; 
and he finds in their work certain basic 
ideas. The poets all recognize, of course, 
that this is a time of chaotic conflict 


between violence and reason, but they 
find that conflict not merely in the outside 
world but in the breasts of all of us. One 
of them says that ‘‘the evil implicit in our 
age like dust falls everywhere.’ And they 
are aware, therefore, of a sense of personal 
guilt, widely diffused in each of us. They 
say, “‘Each of us in his own heart is 
partly responsible for the world catas- 
trophe.’” We have permitted false em- 
phasis. We have indulged mistaken crav- 
ings. We have failed to choose the best 
we knew. 

But in cold prose you and I know that 
the guilt is not equally divided among us. 
Some have yielded less than others, and 
some have withstood the temptations of 
the time altogether. Yet to an extent, and 
not only as the poet sees it, we know that 
this is a true interpretation of the fever 
of our time. 


Now to the extent to which it is true 
that the guilt of the time belongs to all of 
us, the demands at this time on education 
are heavy. For if the guilt is in the indi- 
vidual heart, it must be met there in the 
individual heart, and it can be met most 
surely and most effectively, of course, 
in the minds and hearts of young people. 

The most common saying in this coun- 
try today, and in England also, is that the 
world can never be the same again; that 
we Can never again permit the supineness 
and the blindness which gave evil and 
violence their chance. But we who lived 
through the last war and who remember 
that we said the same thing then fear 
the inertia which comes after a great 
struggle. We know that the best hope for 
gaining something from this terrible cata- 
clysm lies in passing the hard lessons on 
to those young enough to use them. The 
revelation is ours, but it will be theirs 
to enter and to develop the promised land 
if anyone is to enter it and develop it. 
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In the last ten years we have seen an 
extraordinary demonstration in the total- 
itarian countries of the indoctrination and 
regimentation of young people. We deny 
the method as well as the content of that 
teaching. We know that in this country 
we cannot resort to purges of heresy and 
suppression of truth. But what then? 

It seems to me obvious that our educa- 
tional system was never faced with so 
precise a challenge as it is today. For faith 
in democracy must be made as clear and 
unequivocal as faith in the totalitarian 
state, and skill in the use of its methods 
must be made as complete as skill in 
regimentation and exploitation. 

That cannot be the task of the educa- 
tional institution alone. It would be 
futile for educators to attempt it unless 
they express the spirit and the will of the 
community, but it is in the schools and 
colleges that the task should find its 
explicit expression. And again the ques- 
tion is, how? 

It seems to me that there is the great op- 
portunity of the American Association of 
University Women. Nobody knows the 
answer to that question: how? Perhaps 
there is no single answer. But I cannot 
doubt that if the thousands of women 


enrolled in the Association in their state 
and branch organizations should concen- 
trate on the conditions in schools and 
outside the schools which make or mar 
the young citizens of democracy, some 
answer will be found. 

There are lines to be drawn. For ex- 
ample, the line between the development 
of the individual and unbridled individ- 
ualism. There are definitions to be found. 
What, after all, do we mean by a demo- 
cratic community? There are ideals to be 
taken down from the shelves and dis- 
played for all to see. And finally, by what 
vitamin complexes, by what serums, shall 
these life-giving elements be introduced 
into the educational system? 

I have said some hard words at times 
about the study of pedagogical theory. 
This study to which I urge the Associa- 
tion is not of that nature. To try to isolate 
and concentrate the essence of democ- 
racy, to make it effective in our educa- 
tional scheme, is more elusive and more 
fascinating and more important than any 
of the adventures of science; to participate 
in it seems to me less the obligation of 
the American Association of University 
Women than after twenty years its crown- 
ing privilege. 


CONTINUITY, FUNDAMENTAL TO OUR PROGRAM 


AureviA Henry REINHARDT, President, 1923-27 


1vE hundred and forty-one years ago 

Dante said, ‘“What is fairer or more 
beautiful in a woman than to know?” 
When Dr. Richter was speaking the other 
night, I bethought me that the clear- 
minded Greeks had made a goddess of 
the woman who knew, the woman who 
could know within herself and be an in- 
spiration of knowledge. The Greeks called 
her Athena. The program committee has 
assigned me the subject, ‘‘Continuity, 


Fundamental of Our Program,’’ and I 
want to suggest that there has been a 
continuity of effort to acknowledge the 
attribute of wisdom in women and to urge 
them on to achievement. 

Continuity. . . . Doubtless when the 
committee worded this topic, they were 
thinking of the continuity of effort in 
certain aspects of the work undertaken by 
our Association for many years, such as 
the work in theory and application of the 
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philosophy of education, the practice of 
education in many ways by our members 
themselves, and the continuity of effort 
of our organization to encourage creative 
scholarship. A speaker with just the few 
minutes that I have could give perhaps 
the most eloquent testimony to that 
effort by chanting the names of many 
women scholars — women of wisdom 
whom you know and admire, and more 
perhaps whom you do not know and 
admire, because after all we are pretty 
provincial on this great continent. 


Tas other day when I read that Dr. 
Annie Jump Cannon of Harvard Univer- 
sity had closed her wonderful life, I 
thought how happy Wellesley ought to 
be that she could say, this was my intel- 
ligent daughter. Annie Jump Cannon 
catalogued the variable stars. She cata- 
logued nearly 300,000, and photographed 
thousands of stars that were not variable 
at all. She described them in her famous 
work — a woman as free of the universe 
as some of our hostesses are of the fair 
streets of Cincinnati. 

Not so long ago I heard Florence Sabin 
speak. We remember what she has done 
with patience and vision in the field of 
histology. We can all be thankful for 
such a scholar, and we can with intel- 
ligent continuity of policy encourage 
others to work thus fruitfully in the 
creative fields of life science. 

Then there is my dear friend, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. I love to remember how 
she and I used to meet, the year I was 
getting my little bit of scholarship into 
its first volume, and she was working on 
Racine and Corneille. The sun has risen 
and gone down many times since I 
achieved that first bit of disciplinary 
labor, and today it does not seem to 
matter; but I need not remind you of what 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher has done in the 


field of writing, in the field of educa- 
tion, and in the encouragement and the 
alteration of certain policies in her 
state of Vermont, and how she has 
reached out into our homes throughout 
the country. 

I could chant the names of women in 
other fields, — Frances Perkins, who has 
done so faithful and sincere a piece of 
work; Katherine Lenroot, who is such a 
fine example of a splendid group of women 
in our Federal Government. Or I could 
name women who are hard at work in 
research in industrial chemistry, in our 
biological laboratories, editing maga- 
zines. . . . But there is no use trying 
even to suggest, in these few minutes, how 
many women have really achieved the 
creative or the critical task. 


Suxry years ago when we began to 
think in terms of educational policies, 
or even twenty years ago when Miss Com- 
stock was doing so much for this Asso- 
ciation, the lives of American women 
were simpler than they are now. Today, 
it is not enough for women to think in 
terms of classical scholarship, which was 
the program for so long. Now, as citizens 
who have the right of office as well as the 
right of entrance into occupations and 
professions, women need discipline in the 
fields of government and economics; as 
citizens with a tremendous influence in 
creating the standards of ethics and 
esthetics in a democratic country, they 
need greatly a live philosophy. I look 
out upon the task, the privilege of the 
American woman, and I pray that we 
may be intelligent enough, unselfish 
enough, disciplined enough to do the 
work that is ours. 

I have always loved the story of Archi- 
medes. You remember that he worked 
and labored, he made a continuous effort 
to solve a certain problem in physics; and 
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when he had solved it he sang out so that 
all the people in his house came in to 
see what had happened. In his own lan- 
guage he cried, *‘Eureka!’’ — I have found 
it. He put in that shout of triumph some- 
thing of the joy of scholarship, of crea- 
tive work. It is not only that knowledge 
is power, but knowledge is joy. 

And let us not forget that other ex- 
clamation of Archimedes, when he faced 
the invading Romans. You remember that 
the Roman general, Marcellus, found 
him in his laboratory, where he was 
continually at work, even though there 
was war all about him. He said, ‘“Take 
everything else from me, but give me a 
place where I may stand, and I will move 
the earth itself.”’ 

It takes little imagination to see how 
the darkness has descended upon the 
educational opportunities of the children, 
the youth, the people, on most of the 
continents of this world. In many coun- 
tries, women in laboratories, studios, 
classrooms, libraries, are striving to work 
in the dark. I think that the members of 


this Association, then, should take up 
the challenge that was given as my theme 
for these few minutes, — that we con- 
tinue steadfast in our faith, faith in 
democratic principles which can live only 
if there is freedom to learn, which can 
live only if that freedom to learn is given 
to women as well as to men, and which 
can persist only if that freedom to learn 
becomes a splendid challenge to use the 
creative and critical mind, to use observa- 
tion and experiment and science, for the 
building of that which is beautiful and 
the search for this which is truth. 

And so, fellow members of our Associa- 
tion, let us continue in our faith and in 
our work. Let us do more than continue. 
Let us add consecration to the endeavor. 
Let us say with Archimedes of old, with 
joy, ‘‘Eurecka'’’ And let us say to the 
women of other lands — though from 
you much has been taken today, oh my 
friends, we are standing on a bit of solid 
ground. We will help to move the earth, 
and the sun of freedom will shine again 
upon you. 


OUR INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mary E. Woo ttey, President, 1927-33 


O” International Responsibility’’ — 
and ten minutes in which to explore 
it! One of those precious minutes must 
be given to substitution, for I should 
like to change the pronoun from the 
plural to the singular, that my subject 
may read: ‘‘My International Respon- 
sibility.” 

It was a happy thought of those who 
planned our program to end the conven- 
tion ‘‘on a note of challenge and inspira- 
tion for the days ahead.’’ There was never 
a time when we needed both challenge 
and inspiration as we need them today, 
and perhaps the first step toward meeting 


international responsibility lies in the 
recognition of this truth. 

Has this world of ours, in all its 
recorded history, ever been faced with 
such a challenge? The horror and waste 
of war, the agony and anguish of human 
beings, the destruction of the accumulated 
treasure of the ages, the burden placed 
upon the shoulders of oncoming genera- 
tions — these are not new; they have 
always been the inescapable accompani- 
ment of war. But the challenge of today 
is a culminating challenge. It strikes at 
the very foundation of human progress. 
It confronts thinking human beings with 
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an appalling question: ‘‘Is there, after 
all, such a thing as human progress? Is it 
an illusion, a sort of wishful thinking? 
Is humanity destined to go just so far and 
then turn back to a recurring Dark Ages, 
to primitive barbarism, as far as the hu- 
man spirit is concerned ?”’ 

I am sure than I am not exaggerating 
when I say that such a philosophy is 
coloring the thought of innumerable hu- 
man beings in this day in which we live. 
And it is not strange. The undercutting of 
the pledged word, of truth itself; the 
casting of reason upon the discard; the 
contempt for that which is human and 
humane; all this, not only in the deeds of 
the totalitarian powers, but in their un- 
derlying philosophy, the foundation upon 
which they have built their structure, 
present a challenge indeed. 

The evil forces of today are so colossal, 
the enormity of human — or more accu- 
rately, inhuman — actions so incredible, 
that we seem to have descended to a 
bottomless pit of depravity. It is logical, 
then, to begin at the bottom and rebuild. 
It is not a question of patching the 
structure that confronts us; it is rather a 
question of re-laying the foundations. 

In a day of innumerable problems, the 
supreme problem is that of ‘‘inspiring 
and organizing a better world.’’ To quote 
from an editorial in one of our dailies — 
‘*The great issue is not whether the world 
is to be reorganized — that is now beyond 
help or question — it is the issue of . . . 
what minds, what kind of social philos- 
ophy, what ideals and purposes, are to 
rebuild the ruins of Western society.”’ 

We have the material for rebuilding in 
human possibilities. In the face of the 
heroism, the idealism, the self-sacrifice, 
the courage, of countless human beings 
throughout the world today, who can be 
a ‘‘doubting Thomas”’ with regard to the 
possibility of a better world? The story 


of our failure is a long one; the note that 
I wish to strike is that failure is not in- 
evitable, that the failure of the past 
should be transmuted, transformed into 
the challenge of the future. 


Taar challenge comes to us with pe- 
culiar force because we are Americans. It 
is indeed true that ‘‘the whole world 
story might have been different — if the 
United States had cooperated in the post- 
World-War projects for implemcating 
peace."’ But we are mercifully given 
another chance for leadership in interna- 
tional cooperation: first to stop the tide 
of aggression; and then, we hope and 
pray, to help build a world organization 
for peace. 

How may we as individuals meet that 
challenge? There are many roads to this 
Rome of our desire: the road of intelligent 
knowledge of the problem; the road of 
tireless influence in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion; the road of wise education of 
youth; the road of forceful impact upon 
government policy; possibly even the 
road of some far-reaching individual con- 
tribution to this problem of learning how 
to live together — the most terribly ur- 
gent problem of the age in which we live. 
An impossible achievement? By no means. 
Who knows what human mind among us 
may have an inspiration that will start 
currents of thought toward the solution 
of intricate economic problems, toward a 
basis for a just and durable peace, toward 
the forming of a cooperative world? 

It is at this point that we turn in our 
thought from ‘“‘challenge’’ to ‘“‘inspira- 
tion.’ It is easy to live under a cloud 
these days, to see only a leaden sky — 
easy, but a fatal mistake. Did human 
beings ever have a more inspiring oppor- 
tunity than that of deciding ‘‘what 
minds, what kind of social philosophy, 
what ideals and purposes are to rebuild 
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the ruins of Western society?’’ This may 
seem to you an impractical preachment. 
Immediate problems can at least be under- 
stood, but these ideal solutions of the 
“long-term problem’’ are so vague, so 
visionary. Are they vague and visionary, 
the things of the mind and of the spirit? 
What is responsible for the hell into 
which the world has been plunged; what, 
if not twisted mentality, abnormal un- 
spirituality? Is not straight thinking, 
spiritual living, as realistic as the un- 
thinking and the unspiritual ? 

Not all the sermons of today come from 


the pulpit; some of them come from the 
laboratory. It is a scientist, not a preacher, 
who says: ‘Nothing less than the welfare 
of all mankind is an adequate objective 
for life, or the agency of enduring peace. 
. . . Science charts the road and provides 
the vehicle of progress. Religion supplies 
the ideals, the faith, the incentive to go 
ahead. The two embodied in anyone's life 
are irresistible.” 

My international responsibility, — 
what is it? It is “‘again the cause of the 
creative human spirit, which no enemy 
has ever overcome.”’ 


WISDOM AND STRENGTH TO KNOW AND TO DO 


Meta Grass, President, 1933-37 


supposE the need of this hour, which has 

dominated everything that has been 
said tonight, is what drove me to the 
phraseology of the Book of Common 
Prayer for the wording of my theme — 
‘wisdom and strength to know and to 
do.”’ 

The obligation to behave like an edu- 
cated woman for the sake of the in- 
tegrity of one’s own mind, or for the sake 
of one’s college, or for the sake of the 
gradual improvement of society, takes at 
a time like this a deeper note and touches 
our relationship to the divine. It calls 
for justification of our inheritance, sons 
and daughters of the living God. We 
cannot do less than try to learn His will 
and try to learn how we can cooperate in 
its fulfillment. 

Of course, every aspect of life offers a 
chance to do this. One of the obvious 
opportunities is in our own national so- 
cial field. Such work has the advantage of 
immediacy, stemming from our own vital 
interests as naturally as any progressive 
school could demand. This is no time to 
go through the motions. It is a time that 


calls for wisdom to know and strength to 
do, and we must get about the acquiring 
of them. 

Almost no phase of our economic and 
social and political life is free from change 
at a speed that makes us breathless. The 
resistance to change is very great amongst 
us; prejudice is loud and fear is pervasive. 
In education we constantly try to help 
the young to face change with facts — 
the long facts of the past and the proba- 
bilities of the future — and to face it 
without fear. Can we do that for our- 
selves? 

Can we re-educate ourselves to a 
new consideration of the whole task of 
education and how it can be made avail- 
able in its proper kind to all of us? Can 
we get a new understanding and become 
to others interpreters of the need and the 
forms of social defense in this our time — 
social defense as it touches standards and 
protection and labor and housing and 
agriculture and industry? Can we con- 
template with calmness and proportion 
the movements that modify the economic 
and legal status of women, and hold to 
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the gains inherent in the better and juster 
status, while bearing also in mind the 
good of society as well as the good of 
women? Are we ready to recognize the 
prejudice and self-indulgent emotions 
and superficial thinking which have made 
us a stumbling block in the development 
of the next generation? Can we address 
ourselves at once to a constructive philos- 
ophy that will atone for the baffled indif- 
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ference which we have been too stupid or 
too shallow or too lazy to overcome? 

We must, of course, have understand- 
ing and courage and wisdom to meet this 
challenge; we must also have calmness 
and patience. There is so much to do, 
and obstructions and mistakes are almost 
equally costly. It is no wonder, surely, 
that we ask for wisdom and strength to 
know and to do. 






LOOKING FORWARD 


Marcaret S. Morriss, President, 1937-41 


W* HAVE been listening to the record 
of our past history and the story of 
our growth. We have now to look to the 
future. From one point of view one might 
ask, how can anyone look forward now? 
How can anyone even want to look for- 
ward? It is hard enough to live a day ata 
time, and simply impossible to foretell 
what is going to happen to us all in the 
next year or so. 

Yet for the past five days of this con- 
vention, in the face of all the unknown 
factors over which we have no control, 
we have been doing almost nothing else 
but to look forward and try to plan for 
the next two years. Perhaps my task at 
the end, after all, is to summarize in my 
own way, and very simply, those plans 
for you and for all of us. 

It seems to me that the whole nation, 
as well as our small part of it, is looking 
forward to two futures, — one immediate 
and pressing and more or less definite; 
and the other, the long-range view, 
dimly glimpsed through the veil of the 
immediate tasks which confront us. I 
think that the A.A.U.W. and our country 
itself will be successful according to the 
measure in which we plan the present 
and the immediate future in the light of 
the long look forward. 





For the immediate future one might 
say that the A.A.U.W., like almost all 
other national organizations at this time, 
has an important share in the total de- 
fense program of this country, as the 
keeper of the third line, of morale, or 
whatever you may call it. That is our 
immediate job, to be done to the best of 
our ability, as the addresses we have 
heard and the resolutions we have passed 
at this convention have emphasized over 
and over again. 

We are to be busy on the home front. I 
see our branches working in the next 
year on various forms of relief on an 
even larger scale than heretofore. I see the 
Association continuing to help our uni- 
versity sisters overseas. I see us develop- 
ing new plans for cooperation with uni- 
versity women in South America. Many 
branches in close proximity to the num- 
erous camps that are springing up all 
over the country will find themselves 
absorbed in welfare work which develops 
with this new emergency. 

The threat to education and to youth, 
implicit in possible cuts in educational 
appropriations, in the working of the 
selective service law, in the situation 
within our colleges in view of the many 
problems of national defense — all these 
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phases of education, and many others, 
may well concern us deeply. 

I suspect we shall need many groups 
which will study housing, groups which 
will work and study for the consumers’ 
interests in an era of rising prices. Many 
of our members will be serving on coun- 
cils of defense and our branches will 
cooperate with such councils. We shall 
study and support phases of government 
action and of legislation proposed in 
accord with our new legislative program 
for the next two years. 

We shall dedicate ourselves to these 
several tasks; and we believe, I am sure, 
with all our hearts, that the continuation 
of the varied and stimulating program 
of the Association, carried on with 
greater diligence and with better effect, 
will be the best defense of America that 
this particular organization can make. 


Bor along with all this study of imme- 
diate emergencies and activity to meet 
their demands, during the coming two 
years there must go a long-range task 
which is almost entirely a task in terms of 
leadership in study. Who can better 
lead a long-range study of the problems 
that confront our way of life than the 
A.A.U.W., which has ever been a pioneer 
in adult education program? I soberly be- 
lieve that if university women know 
enough, think deeply enough, and believe 
enough in their own country, they as a 
group can be among the long-range build- 
ers of the new world. Separately, even 
college women perhaps cannot think in 
long-range terms with any great effec- 
tiveness, but to college women collec- 
tively the opportunity for leadership will 
come. Great problems of the post-war 
world will be laid on our doorstep; we 
must look forward to them now in our 
thinking and in our work, that we may 
be ready for the new situation as it comes. 


As an example of the long-range view 
that is needed, think for a moment of the 
question of peace. The A.A.U.W. is 
dedicated to peace. We have studied and 
thought of peace for twenty years, ob- 
viously not very successfully. Something 
is desperately wrong with us, with the 
methods of all of us good people who 
have been working for peace during this 
period. What is it? Should we not find 
out where we have gone astray? 

Everyone on the Brown University 
campus has been reading President Wris- 
ton’s thought-provoking book, Prepare 
for Peace. He says that we good citizens 
failed to prepare for peace because we re- 
fused to recognize in the political sphere 
the same worldwide ties which already 
bind the United States to all other coun- 
tries in economics, art, welfare, and other 
fields. He talks of the flight of the whole 
nation from reality — anything to get 
away from responsibility, as if, forsooth, 
escape itself were peace. We wanted bene- 
fit without obligation. 

Those very words were used by Mr. 
Lodge in describing our situation after 
we made peace with Germany. We sought 
American rights without any responsi- 
bility. Not for all, of course, but for most 
of us the pacificism that followed was a 
pacifism of disillusionment, not of posi- 
tive conviction. Only as we understand 
that peace is an ideal which can never 
be wholly attained, but which represents 
constant struggle, adventure, responsi- 
bility for our fellows, even the risk of 
war, can we hope to approach it in our 
own country. It is our task to study and 
work toward the acceptance of such 
responsibilities by this country and by its 
citizens, responsibilities which it will 
take courage and faith and self-discipline 
to shoulder. 

There is another problem I might cite, 
on which we must develop long-range 
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convictions and to which we must give 
leadership. That is the whole question of 
liberal higher education of women. This 
was our earliest and has been our most 
steadily continuing objective throughout 
the history of the Association. We talk 
about liberal education, about the higher 
education of women; as an association we 
stand for this, we stand for that. But do 
we know now and in this present modern 
world exactly what we think a liberal 
education is? The concept has certainly 
changed through the years. Why do we 
still, as an organization, defend it? Have 
we considered the effect of war or defense, 
if you will, on the whole field of college 
education? 

It is inevitable that at the present.mo- 
ment there should be a glorification of 
science, of professional, scientific, or 
medical education, in the men’s colleges 
and perhaps in the women’s colleges as 
well. This nation now is practically say- 
ing that the important education is a 
scientific, professional education. Will 
that emphasis be reflected throughout the 
whole college world to make more diffi- 
cult the path of the liberal, non-scientific 
studies? Is it true that these studies are 
not just as important to the welfare of our 
country as the various fields of science? 

If it is not true — and of course we do 
not believe it — women in the next few 
years will inevitably have to carry more 
than their share of the liberal studies 
which deal primarily with values rather 
than with scientific fact; they will, in a 
way, become the preservers of the liberal 
tradition. Are we ready to do that? Do 


we believe in it? What can we do, in the 
long run, to defend the continuity of the 
liberal studies? We must build the sense 
of the importance of the work our liberal 
colleges are doing both in our students 
and in our alumnae and in our own organ- 
ization. 

These are just two examples of the kind 
of forward look and forward study I 
covet for our Association. You can think 
of countless other examples yourselves, 
because the post-war world will be full of 
problems in every sphere which will be 
solved one way or another, no matter 
what happens. If we, and people like us, 
get ourselves lost in the immediate exi- 
gencies, the solution of the long-range 
problems will be negative; but if we do 
realize the importance of studying and 
working and planning for a long view 
there is great hope. 


I orren say to my students, no matter 
how long this war lasts, most of your 
lives will be lived in the world we and 
you will make after the war is over. You 
must be as ready as you can to live in that 
world. You must have faith and courage 
in place, perhaps, of security — that 
dangerous word for youth to love — 
and a sober understanding of your indi- 
vidual responsibility to your time. 

The A.A.U.W. is equipped to lead in 
this study. We are college women, pion- 
eers in methods and materials for adult 
education, ahead of our times for sixty 
years. Let us go forward to the coming 
years gratefully confident of our oppor- 
tunity and of our courage to meet it. 
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WHAT THE A.A.U.W. HAS 


MEANT 


TO THE I.F.U.W. 
By Virginia C. Gildersleeve 


NDER the constitution of the Inter- 
U national Federation of University 
Women, the past president remains for 
one term between conferences an officer 
of the International Federation. Indeed, 
during the last two years it has seemed, 
alas, that she might be the only officer of 
the International Federation still func- 
tioning. So it is really as an officer of the 
International Federation that I am priv- 
ileged to bring greetings to you tonight. 

Though you may not be able to see 
actually, openly, and legally functioning 
the university women’s organizations in 
the other thirty-odd countries that have 
belonged to the Federation, I am sure 
that in the individual hearts of the uni- 
versity women of all these lands you will 
find affection and sympathy today, and a 
holding to the ideals for which we have 
stood. 

I was asked to speak on the subject, 
“What the A.A.U.W. Has Meant to the 
I.F.U.W.”’ The International Federation 
owes a great deal to the American Asso- 
ciation. To begin with, the I.F.U.W. 
owes partially its life to this Association, 
because the Americans were one of the 
two federations that founded the Inter- 
national. Then it owes to this Association 
a large body of membership — loyal, 
enthusiastic thousands. Yet, numerous 
though the,Americans have been, they 
have not tried to impose their ideas un- 
duly on the International. Perhaps not 
many Americans realize what a rather 
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terrifyingly numerous lot the English- 
speaking university women of the world 
seem at times to the university women of 
other lands. There are so frightfully many 
of us that if we ever did begin to get as- 
sertive and over-talkative, we might put 
a stopper on all real international ex- 
change of views. But the Americans have 
been restrained, and they have not im- 
posed their own views. 

The International Federation has also 
owed largely to the Americans, and 
partly to the French, that beautiful cen- 
ter in Paris, Reid Hall, where the women 
of so many different countries met in 
friendly intercourse. 

The International Federation owes also 
to the generosity of the Americans num- 
erous fellowships through which mem- 
bers of other national federations have 
been enabled to pursue their studies. 


Bor think even more than these things, 
the International Federation is indebted 
to the Americans for their enthusiastic, 
unquenchable friendliness. Americans are 
the friendliest people in all the world, 
and after the other nationalities realize 
that this attitude is perfectly honest and 
not assumed, that it is real and sincere and 
a little ingenuous, I think they are very 
grateful to the A.A.U.W. for supplying 
so much friendliness in the world. 

And then the Americans are rather well 
qualified to understand and explain and 
interpret nations to one another. After 
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the Cracow conference, the Australians 
said they had been watching and admiring 
the way in which the Americans inter- 
preted, understood, and reconciled the 
differences of the various European fed- 
erations. They said, “‘You are far enough 
away from Europe to be dispassionate and 
free from the turmoils and troubles, but 
you are near enough to understand, as 
we cannot.”’ I like to think of the Ameri- 
cans in that capacity of interpreters. 

And of course, in these recent terrible 
months, the International Federation 
has been indebted also to the American 
Association for the generous relief which 
has been given to many university women 
refugees in this country, and for the sums 
of money sent to neutral centers abroad 
from which help could be given to uni- 
versity women suffering from the terrors 
of war. For all this the Federation is 
deeply grateful. 


Now if I may for a moment stop being 
an international officer and speak as an 
American, let me say that the American 
Association of University Women is also 
deeply indebted to the International 
Federation. First, though you may not 
know this, the American Association is 
indebted in part to the International for 
its nation-wide unity, because it was the 
organization of the International Federa- 
tion that stimulated and hastened the 
union of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae and the Southern Association 
of College Women. I think we are in- 
debted to the International Federation 
also for strengthening our whole body 
here, because these international connec- 
tions stimulated greatly the enthusiasm 
of the younger women of this country in 
the early twenties and helped to enlarge 
the membership of our Association. 

We Americans are indebted also to our 
colleagues in other lands for a raising of 


our standards of scholarship. We are in- 

debted for much enrichment of our lives 

through knowledge of these university 

women of other countries and for a great 

enlargement of our vision of world affairs. 
So the debt is on both sides. 


May I now speak again as an officer of 
the I.F.U.W. to assure you that the 
International Federation of University 
Women still lives and functions in spite 
of the chaos and terror of these days. I 
personally am privileged to hear from 
a great many countries where our col- 
leagues are still working. You would be 
surprised to know how even in some oc- 
cupied countries members of our federa- 
tions are still at work in their scholarly 
effort and in helping university women 
who are in still more dire straits than 
they. In unoccupied France the French 
Federation still continues its work. The 
indefatigable chairman of the Committee 
on International Relations is still work- 
ing to care for Belgian and Polish and 
Australian university women refugees 
and others of various nationalities who 
happen to be stranded in unoccupied 
France. You will be surprised, as I was, 
to know that refugee women in unoccu- 
pied France are still carrying on their 
university work. The French govern- 
ment is giving scholarships to two of 
them; one Polish woman has a small job 
teaching Polish at the University of 
Montpellier; and women in unoccupied 
France are still writing dissertations and 
preparing to take their doctorates. 

Just before I came downstairs to this 
dinner, I had a letter from London, from 
Miss Bowie, the treasurer of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Wom- 
en, the only officer of the Association 
who can still function. She gave me some 
bad news, — that Crosby Hall had been 
severely damaged in the worst of the air 
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raids on London. All the windows were 
blown out and the great old hall was in- 
jured, but the structure was still sound 
and they hoped to be able to repair it 
temporarily and open it as a rest house for 
families who have been bombed out. 
Miss Bowie went on to talk about the 
plans for holding sectional, regional re- 
unions of the International Federation, 
‘since the Council cannot meet in this 
hemisphere.’” She mentions plans, too, 
for getting some of the northern Euro- 
peans together in Sweden. And in Eng- 
land they were very busy with the plan 
for a reunion in June, when not only the 
British but the university women of many 
countries, now refugees in England, might 
be able to meet together and dedicate 
themselves to the ideals of our Federation. 
As we look out upon this grim world, 
we see sweeping from the east the clouds 
of a world revolution which has blacked 
out in so many lands all the things we 


have held most dear, — truth and loyalty 
and the freedom of the individual spirit 
of man, and all humanity and human 
kindliness. But there in England, in that 
beleaguered fortress, our sisters of the 
British Federation of University Women 
are still working valiantly; and univer- 
sity women still work together in unoc- 
cupied France, in Sweden and Palestine 
and Switzerland, and in our South Ameri- 
can neighboring countries. And in many 
other lands where the International 
Federation is not permitted to function 
publicly the federations are carrying on, 
partly by individual work. 

And so it is now for us here to dedicate 
ourselves again to upholding these ideals 
for which the International Federation 
has stood for so long; to hold out a help- 
ing hand to our comrades in England, 
France, and all the other lands; to carry 
on, whatever may come, with stout hearts 
and unafraid. 








COMMUNITY PATTERNS AND CIVIC ART 
By Carol Aronovici 


S A NATION we have enough ingenuity, 
A resources, skill, and organizing abil- 
ity to create the greatest, the most splen- 
did, the most enduring civilization which 
the five thousand years of groping for the 
realization of human ideals have ever 
witnessed. But the measure of this poten- 
tial power is not to be found in the ma- 
chines we can build, the techniques 
through which we have annihilated time 
and space; nor has the organization of 
business, industry, and mass production 
given expression to a real civilization. 
For real civilization can only be measured 
by the quality of joy that it affords the 
citizens of a nation. We have blasted a 
way of providing the essentials of life, 
but we have failed to cultivate life itself. 

We are here concerned with the cities, 
those circumscribed areas where men, 
millions of men, assemble to produce and 
exchange goods and to seek such pleasures 
and meanings of life as do not interfere 
with the mechanics of production and 
exchange. Our cities, those which were 
developed in the ‘‘pretechnical age,’’ in 
the period before time became so uselessly 
precious and space so thrillingly insignifi- 
cant, represent layers of our civilization 
which have never been reconciled in the 
formation of a coherent, functional, and 
mechanistic pattern — functional in hu- 
man rather than physical terms. We are 
living in cities of the horse-and-buggy 
age and trying to carry on the business of 
the age of mass production, aeroplane 
speed, and radio and television com- 
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munication. It is like riding in a cart 
with four wheels, all of which have dif- 
ferent diameters. 


Tassz is much confusion and contradic- 
tion in the laws and rules which man has 
attempted to lay down regarding the 
meaning of art and the methods whereby 
it can be created. From Plato to Le Cor- 
busier, there have been attempts to define 
art; but in the end the genius of each peo- 
ple, the evolving capacity for expression 
and the means of such expression, have 
called into play new methods, new forms, 
new and more subtle distillings of the 
essences of mass and form, texture and 
color and sound, which have found a re- 
sponse in the human soul, not before 
stirred by any other art expression. 

Whether we accept Vignot’s authority 
that ‘‘art without science is nothing,”’ or 
Ruskin’s ‘‘art is functional perfection,”’ 
or Birkoff’s theory that ‘‘art is applied 
mathematics,’ we are still at a loss to 
know what is good and what is bad art, 
except as a work of art satisfies the need 
for lending grace to the realities of life. 
Art creates values which mirror our as- 
pirations and our longings for new do- 
mains of life, communicated to us by the 
orderly processes of the artist’s expres- 
sion. In civic art, as in other art forms, we 
should not be concerned with the laws of 
art and the ways of its creation, but with 
the values which it creates. 

It must be admitted that in recent years 
art has attained a new place in our civil- 
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ization, a new dignity, and even a new 
economic value. I fear, however, that this 
new prestige is an outgrowth of the wor- 
ship of those elements of beauty which 
come from the emotional satisfaction of 
function or promises of function. Much of 
our streamlining of buildings, furniture, 
trains, automobiles, pressing irons, or 
refrigerators is not the result of the de- 
sire to create beauty, but has grown out 
of a need to save space, reduce friction, 
and secure function. If the architect 
cannot add to physical functionalism 
another and more subtle value which 
serves the spirit and the sense of beauty, 
in addition to the values to be derived 
from use, he had better give up his place 
to the construction mechanic who 
knows what a building is to be used for 
and knows how to build for this use. 


Wirnovr denying that functionalism 
has some emotional value, I am impatient 
with the emotional jags which our mod- 
ernists get from the fact that a bridge 
has been reduced to six lines in its main 
design and that it functions perfectly. 
Awe and wonder and functionalism of a 
physical and mechanical character are not 
the sum total of beauty. It is only when 
to these are added those sensual qualities 
which come from dignity, serenity, and 
the majesty of simplicity and grace, that 
we have a work of art. It is not incon- 
ceivable that perfect function should be 
completely free from the qualities of 
beauty. 

This whole doctrine of functionalism 
as a new quality of art seems to me to be 
rather forced, since all good creative art 
which had to do with functional media 
was functional from the beginning of 
time. Whether you consider the pyramids 
of Egypt, intended to protect the corpses 
of the Pharaohs, the great cathedrals of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, or 


the more humble New England saltbox 
cottage, you will find functionalism of the 
highest order; but only those endured as 
contributions to art which aside from 
their functional character had the quali- 
ties that only the creative artist and 
craftsman can add to the structure as a 
functional machine. 

This twaddle of the home being a ma- 
chine for living which Le Corbusier talks 
about is nothing but engineering non- 
sense, since this mechanism for living 
must include not only physical but spiri- 
tual living. Take away the spiritual qual- 
ity of the home and you have a series of 
septic cubicles as interchangeable as a 
dental chair or a hotel bed. It is only 
when the home bears the imprint of the 
personality, the spiritual quality, the 
organic integration of specific family re- 
lations and the cultural and emotional 
character of its occupants, that a home 
becomes fully functional. 

I have dwelt perhaps a little too long 
on functionalism and its relation to art, 
but I have done so deliberately because in 
the design of our cities we have already 
made too many sacrifices to a false func- 
tionalism that is neither art nor func- 
tionalism in the broadest sense. 


Iw THE realm of city or community build- 
ing, the conflict between the material de- 
mands for adjustment to the mechanics of 
living and the spiritual aspirations of 
those who have to live in cities has re- 
sulted in wholesale condemnation of all 
city life. This acute conflict is reflected 
not alone in sociological discussions of 
the evils of urban society, but in all the 
arts, from painting to poetry and from 
literature to architecture. I am not sure 
but that the over-simplification of our so- 
called architecture is a revolt against the 
anarchy which confusing cross-currents 
of city living has wrought. 
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Civic art has sometimes been defined as 
the effort to lend to utility a sense of fit- 
ness. It seems to me, however, that this is 
a definition which our modern functional- 
ists have tried to impose on us for the 
purpose of justifying the sterility of an 
imagination which insists upon remain- 
ing within the realm of the utilitarian. 
This static view of art excludes those 
qualities of beauty which defy time, 
which are all-embracing of time and lib- 
erate form from matter. 

Civic art is the poetry of communal 
living expressed in mass, space, and 
movement; it makes its appeal to the de- 
sire for lyric beauty rather than to the 
desire for representation of the honest 
qualities of the mechanics of life. 


Wira this conception of civic art, the 
task of reconstructing our sordid cities 
and of creating new communities pre- 
sents aspects which city planning alone, 
as we have known it in the last thirty 
years, has not and cannot realize. To 
achieve such ends we need new vision, 
new techniques, a new way of thinking 
about the city as a spiritual force. The 
European cities have achieved these ends 
through a long process of spiritual and 
historical evolution. We in this country 
have had to abandon the old tradition of 
the village community which was brought 
over from Europe by the forefathers, and 
we have been too busy devising ways and 
means of facing revolutionary changes in 
our way of life to be concerned with 
spiritual communal values. Such beauty 
as has been created by the skyscraper, 
the mammoth bridges, and other vast 
structural enterprises has come from the 
violence of the impact between the ideal 
we may be seeking and the awe-inspiring 
confusion which we must cope with in 
our daily life. 

We have come to accept the city as a 


necessary evil, as we have accepted 
traffic congestion, bad housing for the 
lower classes, and the obliteration of 
freedom of movement within the con- 
fines of our megalopolis. As long as we 
accept these things as inevitable we shall 
have no civic art worthy of the name. 
The patchings up of a little water front 
here and a little vista there are only 
promising symptoms of stirrings which 
are not yet an awakening. What we need 
is a visualization of what our cities could 
be, rather than an effort to whitewash 
the errors of the past. Our city planners 
have committed great errors in making 
either large plans for future growth in 
which beauty was an accessory, or little 
plans in which some aspect of modern life, 
such as traffic or business development, 
has been the main consideration. There 
have been either bold plans with great 
but unjustified promise, or little plans for 
socially insignificant objectives. 

Our cities have been conceived mainly 
as places where work and the essentials 
of physical living are paramount. The 
values of leisure have not yet been realized 
in civic art. Repose, contemplation, cre- 
ative and inspiring solitude, which are 
distilled from an evolving good taste, play 
which sets the fancy free, require a civic 
motive that civic design must provide. 


So FAR I have painted a rather pessimistic 
picture of our cities and what they have 
accomplished. But the picture is not all 
dark. There is an awakening taking place 
in our midst which, although in a sense 
destructive, has the essential qualities of 
Civic creativeness. The exodus from our 
congested cities and the constant exten- 
sion of our suburbs is evidence of the 
dissatisfaction with things as they are. 
To be sure, as soon as we move from the 
city we find that the land and building 
speculator has either been there before 
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we affive or comes as soon as profit can 
take the place of ideal surroundings. But 
the people in their flight from the city 
evince a desire for better things, and that 
in itself is of great social value. Indeed, 
many movements are already under way 
to drive the money-changers from the 
countryside and to keep profits from de- 
stroying community ideals. 
Unfortunately these efforts have found 
rather limited championship with the 
great mass of the people. Yet much has 
been done in the last few years. We have 
kept some of our residential areas free 
from the incursions of business and in- 
dustry, we have driven sordid and land- 
scape-destroying advertisements from 
our highways, and have from time to 
time forced our politicians to render some 
homage to beauty in the construction of 
our public and semi-public buildings. 


Tams things we have done; but most of 
our effort has been negative rather than 
creative and positive. Beauty is still un- 
recognized by law or government; and 
profit, property rights, and the rights of 
revenue-producing nuisances have fe- 
mained intact. In fact, such controls as 
we have been able to establish by law to 
bring within our reach some civic im- 
provements have been based upon the 
prosaic principle of ‘‘the police power,”’ 
which has to do with safety, convenience, 
and public welfare. How far beauty en- 
ters into the consideration of public 
welfare has not yet been determined either 
by law or by our learned judges. Wherever 
judges, as in the case of the Minnesota 
Supreme Court, have decided that beauty 
has the right to legal protection, their 
decision has been based upon the eco- 
nomic value which beauty may attain in 
the market place. Even in this field there 
is scant evidence that public control can 
function except in the most flagrant cases. 


The removal of street and highway signs 
has been predicated upon safety factors 
rather than esthetic ones. 


I, Is TIME therefore that we face civic art 
as an objective in its own right and build 
up not alone a favorable public opinion, 
but the means of attaining city and town 
planning and building which would aim 
at esthetic as well as functional values on 
something of an equal basis. These ends 
can be achieved along several planes, each 
supplementing the other. 

Civic Art Education. — Our schools and 
colleges are devoting much time to the 
subject of urban pathology. Siums, con- 
gestion, blight, industrial death of cities 
and towns, the costliness and incon- 
venience of transit evils, preoccupy our 
attention and absorb our resources. I 
know of no schools which give attention 
to civic art with the same zeal and cer- 
tainty of purpose that is given to the 
diseases of modern urbanism. We establish 
professorships of Greek archaeology, 
paleontological botany, or prehistoric 
insects; but I know of no endowed chairs 
of civic art, so essential to the develop- 
ment of a civic environment in which 
citizenship would go beyond the bonds of 
historical patriotism and enter the realm 
of communal pride. 

But we should not confine our educa- 
tional effort to the higher institutions 
of learning. Such educational effort 
should be leveled downward to the small- 
est boy and girl in our schools. From the 
fad of going slumming we should begin 
to center attention upon those elements in 
our cities which give esthetic and moral 
value to the places in which we live. If we 
could forget the slums for a few years and 
think of the enchantment which lies 
hidden in every city we could beat a path 
to beauty from the door of the humblest 
home. 
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Private Initiative in Civic Art. — In re- 
cent years many of our so-called subdi- 
visions have imposed certain restrictions 
on the use and treatment of buildings 
within these subdivisions. Architectural 
control, as a means of protecting neigh- 
bor against neighbor, has been fully 
recognized as a right the original prop- 
erty Owner may impose upon purchasers 
as a condition of property use. But this is 
a limited way of creating desirable en- 
vironments for the well-to-do and the 
people with good taste. It creates little 
islands of civic virtue, surrounded by 
civic anarchy. The principle is encourag- 
ing, but its application is limited. 

Subdivision Control. — Cities, townships, 
and even counties under the so-called 
police power have imposed certain re- 
strictions upon the subdivision of land 
for residential and other purposes. But 
considering the public welfare, within 
certain limits of private property rights 
the authorities have prevented past 
abuses and defilement of the countryside 
— without, however, encouraging in a 
positive way the creation of civic beauty. 
This has removed some old abuses, but 
has not in any material degree helped to 
develop positive conceptions of civic art. 

Zoning. — This is another form of con- 
trol based upon the police power which 
has incidentally become an instrument 
for civic improvement by reducing con- 
fusion and restraining landowners and 


builders in their efforts to over-exploit 
investment without regard to those who 
had preceded them in similar enterprises. 
Unfortunately, valuable though zoning 
may be, as a legal instrument, it has be- 
come in many of our communities a type 
of racket which favors all forms of wish- 
ful thinking, the common disease of the 
land and building speculator. 

The Art Commission. — Att commissions 
are now operating in about two-score 
cities in the United States. Some of them 
are made up of dear old gentlemen who 
have too many friends in town and too 
little knowledge and taste to sit on such 
commissions. Others are limited by legal 
restrictions which encourage good. advice 
to politician architects and to pure poli- 
ticians, but nothing more than advice. 
In a few instances the art commissions 
have brought about improvements and 
in many more they have prevented gross 
abuses of the more elementary principles 
of civic decency. 


Tas time is bound to come when not 
only will beauty be recognized as a 
marketable commodity to be sold to the 
few who know and have the price, but 
public taste, the sensibilities of civic 
pride, and the pattern of life in our cities 
will make civic beauty as essential a 
condition of communal living as are the 
abolition of the slum and the control of 
pestilence. 
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SCHOLARS PAST AND PRESENT 


POPULAR EDUCATION AND THE QUESTION MARK 
By Gisela M. A. Richter 


I AM very glad indeed to have this oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you tonight on 
scholarship — on its importance in the 
past and the present. In this shifting 
world there are a few things which stand 
out as permanent. One of these is scholar- 
ship. May I briefly review, in as few 
words as possible, the history of scholar- 
ship in the past, and then try to analyze 
its function today? 

But before discussing scholarship, let 
us define it, so that we may know what 
we are talking about. Let me quote Sir 
John Sandys’ definition in his History 
of Classical Scholarship: 


The term “‘scholar,”’ in its primary sense a ‘‘learner,"’ 
is applied in its secondary sense to one who has 
learned thoroughly all that “the school’ can teach 
him, one who through his early training and his 
constant self-culture has attained a certain maturity 
in precise and accurate knowledge. 


‘A certain maturity in precise and 
accurate knowledge’’ — that is the sense 
in which I should like to take scholar- 
ship. And I want to add another illumi- 
nating definition, by Mark Pattison, “‘It 
is not a knowledge but a discipline that 
is required, not a science but the scientific 
habit; not erudition, but scholarship.”’ 

Scholars, in other words, are not peo- 
ple who have accumulated a multitude of 
facts and parade them on the slightest 
provocation; they are people who have a 
special kind of mind, one that investi- 
gates so-called facts. Doubt and inquiry 
are of the essence of scholarship. To the 
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people who have asked how and why. 
who have taken nothing for granted, we 
owe our progress in knowledge. 


Iris a long tale of heroic effort, as ad- 
venturous in the field of thought as any 
exploration of a wilderness. We have 
some records of mathematical and as- 
tronomical research in ancient Babylonia 
and Egypt, but the adventure of inquiry 
into the nature of things began, as far as 
we Westerners are concerned, with some 
Greeks of the sixth century B.C. Instead 
of accepting the ideas of the past, which 
had been taught generation after genera- 
tion, they boldly embarked on an explora- 
tion of new ideas. 

Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Her- 
aclitus, Pythagoras, are still names to 
conjure with. Not because what these 
men discovered proved to be the ultimate 


truth. Far from it. Their tenets — ‘‘all is 
water,’’ ‘‘all is air,’’ ‘‘all is flux,’’ ‘‘things 
are numbers’’ — have been superseded 


long ago. But these men were the earliest 
European scholars in the true sense of the 
word — they pursued truth regardless of 
consequences and regardless of material 
gain. They were the first, so far as we 
know, who practised what has been 
called the highest activity of the human 
mind — disinterested speculation. At a 
time when thunderstorms and earth- 
quakes were regarded as the direct results 
of Zeus hurling his bolt or Poseidon 
wieldiag his trident, it was revolution- 
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ary, to say the least, for anyone to ex- 
plain such phenomena on purely physical 
grounds. 

These early pioneers have had many 
descendants in many fields down to our 
own day. Greece for several centuries 
carried on the quest. Anaxagoras, the 
friend of Pericles, injected a new ele- 
ment into the investigation of physical 
phenomena when he enunciated his belief 
that in the beginning of things Nois, 
Intelligence, brought order out of chaos. 
A generation later Socrates made clear 
thinking and an inquiry into moral values 
the chief objective. What is truth? What 
is beauty? What is justice? Plato's dia- 
logues and Aristotle's treatises, which 
are full of these philosophical discus- 
sions, give a vivid picture of the inquiring 
spirit astir in Athens in the fifth and fourth 
centuries. The schools they founded — 
the Academy and the Lyceum — helped 
to sustain this intellectual life in Athens 
long after their death. 


Nor was the spirit of inquiry confined 
to philosophers. Sculptors, painters, and 
poets had a share in it. From the late 
eighth century B.C. onward they applied 
themselves to new forms of architectural 
and sculptural expression, to a thorough 
understanding of the human figure, to the 
discovery of new forms of literature. They 
did this not by cutting themselves off 
from the past but by building on the 
past. They were eager to learn what they 
could from their predecessors, especially 
from the great Oriental civilizations of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia; and against this 
background they made their own con- 
tributions. 

As we examine these manifestations of 
Greek genius we are impressed by their 
clarity. The late Roger Fry complained 
of the intellectual quality of Greek art, 
preferring the spontaneous vitality of 
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Negro art. Though we may not agree with 
his preference, he did, I think, call atten- 
tion to the quality that distinguished 
Greek endeavor in many fields, which we 
may call clarity of thought. A piece of 
Greek sculpture, a terra-cotta vase, a 
chapter of history by Herodotos, have 
all this in common, that their makers, 
in giving vent to their creative genius, 
enjoyed the use of their minds. 


Avrrur the creative period which lasted 
until the fourth century B.C. came the 
Hellenistic epoch, with Alexandria as an 
intellectual center, when scholarship in 
the sense in which we commonly use it 
today was developed. In addition to new 
contributions in science, literature, and 
art, there arose an interest in and a sense 
of responsibility for past achievements. 
Men studied and conserved the writings of 
the past, and by such means acquired 
accurate and well-disciplined learning. 
The Roman Empire played its part in 
this task of conservation by spreading 
classical civilization over most of Europe. 
After the fall of Rome, Byzantium kept 
alive the Greek tradition and became the 
intellectual center of the world. To her 
and to the Church in the West — the 
monks and scribes in the monasteries — 
as well as to the Arabs in Spain, we are 
indebted for the survival, at least in part, 
of the achievements of the ancient world. 


W ora the Renaissance came a general 
rebirth of art and culture founded on the 
classical tradition. Humanistic studies be- 
came not only the groundwork of the 
scholar but the mark of a gentleman. 
Moreover, the old spirit of inquiry into 
the physical world reawakened, as shown 
by the analytical mind of Leonardo da 
Vinci and by Galileo’s devotion to truth. 
The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were characterized by the continuance of 
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humanistic studies in the classical tradi- 
tion and by the rising tide of modern 
science. 


Awnp this brings us to our modern age. 
What is the status of the scholar in the 
humanistic field today? Is he the same 
kind of person as before, or has he 
changed? What is his function in the 
modern world? It seems to me that two 
new factors have come into play during 
the twentieth century: the increased im- 
portance of science and the stress on 
popular education. 

The amazing discoveries in the scientific 
world, the momentous changes they have 
wrought, the general interest they have 
aroused, have deflected many people from 
their studies in the humanities. There are 
not nearly so many students of the 
classics, for instance, now, as there were 
a generation or two ago. Though this 
change has been a source of regret to 
many, the challenge has been salutary. 
At least this is true in the field with 
which I am familiar, archaeology, and 
doubtless it applies also to other fields. 

Archaeology in the Renaissance, in the 
eighteenth century and much of the nine- 
teenth, had been the pleasant pastime of 
the cultured dilettante. Excavations used 
to be carried on as an enjoyable sport by 
gentlemen of leisure. Now they have 
become the laborious task of experts. For 
the stress is no longer on the finding of 
beautiful statues and vases, but on the 
scientific recording of every object, big 
or little, beautiful or ugly, with all the 
circumstances of its discovery, stratifica- 
tion, environment, and condition, down 
to the minutest detail. Only an expert has 
the wish or the ability to carry on such 
work. 

Not only the excavator but every type 
of archaeologist and historian has had 
the same scientific approach forced upon 


him. He can no longer write an article 
enunciating a novel idea regardless of 
consequences. His new theory is imme- 
diately pounced on and attacked from 
every angle. Only if it survives such 
onslaughts can it be admitted even as a 
probable or possible fact. 

The gain in the quality of scholarship 
has been enormous. The scholar in every 
field of the humanities is now held as 
strictly to account as any scientist. The 
search must be conducted in a spirit 
which, as the historian Mommsen said, 
“shrinks from no trouble, in great things 
or little, evades no doubt, conceals no 
gap in our knowledge, and keeps the 
strictest possible account of all available 
data.’’ The objective must be truth, not 
the proving of cherished theories. To 
quote the great naturalist Spallanzani: 
“If I set out to prove something, I am no 
real scientist. 1 have to learn to follow 
where the facts lead me, I have to learn 
to whip my own prejudices."’ 


Bur this scientific ideal has had another 
result. Delving into details is not always 
conducive to broad and splendid general- 
izations. In fact, the deeper you go into 
a question, the more you are apt to be- 
come absorbed in its ramifications. In 
your concentration on the trees you forget 
the forest. Only the exceptional man 
pauses to peruse the landscape. The result 
has been a certain dryness in the output 
of many scholars of today. They lack the 
former broad outlook. 

No one minds this mole-like character 
in a scientist or a mathematician. He is 
not expected to imbue a mathematical 
equation or a chemical formula with 
popular interest; his scientific contribu- 
tion is deemed sufficient. When he steps 
out of his professional milieu and writes 
a popular book he is regarded as an 
extraordinary phenomenon. A humanistic 
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scholar, on the other hand, is expected to 
serve the public as well as his fellow 
experts. He must delve deeply and bring 
forth new facts, and he must present 
these facts in a popular form to the 
people. This difference lies in the nature 
of the case. The humanities have a gen- 
eral appeal and the public demands a share 
in them. 


Here we come to the second factor at 
work in our times — popular education. 
No longer is education the privilege of 
the few; it is the right of the people at 
large. This country has been in the fore- 
front of the movement in offering free 
education not only in the public schools 
but in state universities. ‘‘Nothing is 
quite so important to a museum as the 
support of the great rank and file of our 
people,’’ was a recent utterance of Mr. 
Moses in New York. We hear this senti- 
ment expressed in every field, from every 
side. It is of course right that it should 
be so. A widespread education is part and 
parcel of an enlightened democracy. 
Moreover, it is in a soil of popular appre- 
ciation that intellectual and artistic ac- 
tivity is apt to flourish, witness fifth- 
century Athens and 
Florence. 

But a curious circumstance has resulted 
from the combination of these two phe- 
nomena — the scientific spirit of the 
scholar on the one hand and the demand 
for popularization on the other. Since the 
scholar often does not deliver the goods 
to the public’s liking, he has fallen into 
disrepute. The general reader will have 
none of his dry stuff, and instead turns 
to the middleman who has rushed into 
the breach — the popular writer. The 
latter does not suffer from the inhibitions 
of scholarship; he can generalize and 
theorize and dramatize to his heart's 
content. Moreover, he is a professional 


fifteenth-century 


writer, whereas the scholar often is not. 
No wonder that his books have proved 
more acceptable to the general public 
than the laborious expositions of the 
scholar. 

This difference of approach between 
the scholar and the popularizer has been 
admirably stated by Professor Douglas 
Bush of Harvard in an article entitled 
“Scholars Poor and Simple,’’ recently 
published in the Atlantic Monthly. I 
quote: 


If our ambitious scholar is determined to touch 
ideas, he must suppress his instinct for evidence and 
learn to generalize freely and spaciously. Scholars 
are notoriously timid in that respect. They think 
truth has to be sought for and, when found, demon- 
strated. Popular writers, on the contrary, are en- 
dowed with the imaginative insight and intuition 
which render caution and research superfluous. 
Holding the history of civilization in the hollow of 
their hand, they can sum up in one compelling phrase 
the complex character of antiquity or the Middle 
Ages or the Renaissance or any period whatever. 


It is these easy-going generalizations 
that the public is supposed to like. When 
some time ago the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art opened a new wing, a short ac- 
count of it appeared in the New Yorker. 
The author wrote: 


Walking rapidly through the rest of the new wing, 
you come to lots of things in cases which, frankly, 
do not look very interesting. There is a bit of sculp- 
ture labeled ‘‘Head of Zeus’’ with a question mark, 
showing that even the Museum officials don’t know 
whom it is meant to represent. Under the circum- 
stances it seems as if they might have cheated a little 
and thrown a bluff by just calling it arbitrarily 
“Head of Zeus’’ without the question mark. Cer- 
tainly no one could have called them on it, and it 
would have made them seem a little less afraid to 
take a chance. Suppose that it turned out not to be 
Zeus. What is the worst that could happen to them? 


I know the writer did not mean me to 
take him seriously. But he will forgive 
me if I take his witticism as a case in 
point. The implication of course is that 
the question mark on the label is one of 
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the tedious products of scholarship and 
that the visitor does not really care 
whether the head represents Zeus or not. 
But to the scholar who writes the label 
the offending query mark stands for exact 
knowledge. Without it the information is 
false, with it the information is compat- 
ible with the evidence. The question 
mark becomes a symbol of scholarship. 


Toe scholar and the popularizer differ 
not only in approach but also in remunera- 
tion. I again quote from Mr. Bush's 
article, for I cannot improve on the 
picture he draws: 


The world expects scholars to get their reward in 
the discovery of truth, and it may be hoped the 
world is right, since they get nothing else. They toil 
for years, they scorn delights and live laborious 
days, and when they have written a book they are 
lucky if they can get it published. If they do, they 
usually have to pay for it, though the professorial 
salary does not allow for subsidies to publishers. 
Sometimes a scholar has the superlative good for- 
tune to get a book published for nothing. Sometimes 
the work of many years cannot get published at all. 
The popular middleman, however, spends a few 
months in a public library, dashes off a book in time 
for the Christmas lists, and receives handsome royal- 
ties. The scholar meekly accepts the way of the 
world, but he does wonder now and then why the 
swift-footed gentlemen of letters do not more often 
pause to take account of the scholar’s findings. In the 
scholar’s creed, truth has its rights on the lowest as 
well as the highest levels, and nothing is too in- 
significant to be verified. But ‘‘What is truth?”’ says 
your man of letters, and does not stay for an answer; 
at least he does not stay long enough to consult a 
bibliography. Whatever his radical instincts, the 
man of letters is a conservative in one respect; he 
does hold fast to ideas and ‘‘facts’’ that scholars 
have abandoned. 


We have here then, for the first time 
in the history of culture, a cleavage be- 
tween learning and literature. This cleav- 
age is obviously not good for the public. 
If the popularizer is best able to put the 
information to the public in palatable 
form, the content is dependent on the 
scholar. To present the public with 


doubtful or outworn facts in fancy dress is 
not serving it well. In the field of science 
the responsibility for accuracy to the 
general public is perfectly understood. 
Books on public health with misinforma- 
tion or superseded theories would be 
considered positively harmful. Surely the 
same is true in the field of the human- 
ities. Here too the reader is entitled to 
accurate and up-to-date information. 
Scholarship, far from being divorced from 
or antagonistic to popular education, 
must be its cornerstone. 

I think few scholars really mind the 
comparatively small monetary recompense 
that their work brings them. They accept 
it as the way of the world. Experience 
also has taught them that, as Dr. Ga- 
poschkin once put it, “‘the more you are 
paid, the less time you are allowed for 
practising scholarship, as distinguished 
from preaching it.”” 

Since there is a price to pay for being 
able to carry on research, scholars are 
willing to pay it. For the quest itself is so 
enticing that it brings its own reward. 
To tackle a problem, to follow where the 
evidence leads you, to clarify what is 
abstruse, and then, suddenly, to make a 
discovery and advance knowledge, even 
by ever so little, gives infinite satisfac- 
tion. And the enjoyment is not only in 
the result but above all in the quest. The 
actual preoccupation with the problem, 
the entering into the world of thought 
and abiding there for a while, is an expe- 
rience which makes other rewards seem 
trivial. Compared with it, money and 
popular acclaim, attractive though they 
may be, sink to a different level. 


I nave tried to draw a picture of scholar- 
ship past and present and of the great 
debt we owe it. May I sum up my case? 
For centuries scholars have searched for 
truth and knowledge and have given to 
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the world generously of their findings. 
Today the quality of their work is of the 
highest, partly owing to the challenge of 
science. Never has scholarly research, at 
least in the humanistic field, been more 
painstaking and precise. But in popular 
education the scholar has not been so 
successful. His research has to be carried 
on not in public but in solitude, and this 
concentration has divorced him from the 
public and has given rise to a middleman 
with different standards who leaves out 
all the question marks and gives a dis- 
torted picture. If our public education is 
to be sound this situation must be 
adjusted. And it must be adjusted not by 
requiring the scholar to give up his high 
standard of accuracy, but by persuading 
the popularizer to profit by this standard. 


Ta American Association of University 
Women has played an important part in 
the encouragement of scholars. Many 
women of America and Europe can bear 
witness that through fellowships granted 
by this Association their feet were firmly 
planted on the scholarly path at a crucial 
time. And their subsequent researches 


have enriched our knowledge. Far from 
feeling that at the present juncture schol- 
arly work is less important than before, 
I think it is more so. More than ever 
before we need the steadying influence 
of the scholarly outlook. If we are to 
have a better world, not dominated by 
hate, we must avoid what Mr. Hoover 
has called total emotion. We must keep 
alive reason and the threads of good will 
that will bind the world together again. 

Scholarship is one of these binders. 
For scholarship is by its nature interna- 
tional. Scholars cannot work in closed 
compartments; the success of their work 
is directly dependent on intercourse with 
one another, regardless of race, national- 
ity, age, sex, or anything else. However 
much we may healthily quarrel among 
ourselves about our findings, we cannot 
function one without the other. We must 
carry on the pursuit of truth together. So 
the American Association of University 
Women by helping scholars, young and 
old, is working for a saner world. It is 
helping ‘‘the cause of the creative human 
spirit, which no enemy has ever over- 
come.”” 
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A.A.U.W. SERVICE FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


At Cincinnati, the A.A.U.W. conven- 
tion voted for a national policy of furnish- 
ing ‘‘whatever aid we can give’’ to make 
resistance to totalitarian aggression ef- 
fective. At the same time, the convention 
recognized through resolutions adopted 
the need to be active in preserving demo- 
cracy within each community. Now we 
face the question: what aid can the 
A.A.U.W. as an organization give to the 
defeat of totalitarianism and the main- 
tenance of our democracy? 

First, it should be understood that the 
federal government is not promulgating 
any single plan for defense service. Estab- 
lished federal agencies and special emer- 
gency agencies are developing nation- 
wide civilian defense programs in various 
fields. In local communities, civilian de- 
fense committees, committees of the De- 
fense Councils, and other agencies are 
enlisting cooperation to carry out these 
programs. The policy is to use the ma- 
chinery of existing organizations for de- 
fense programs as far as possible. 

As for women’s work, Eloise Davison, 
in charge of women’s activities in the 
Office of Civilian Defense, has said, ‘‘In 
aiding defense, women should do the 
things they are best qualified to do.’’ Over 
a year ago, acting on this principle, 
A.A.U.W. began to assess its own special 
qualifications for defense service. To 
quote ““Today’s Challenge’’ — issued in 
the summer of 1940 but still a working 
guide for A.A.U.W, activities — 


The A.A.U.W. has certain distinctive resources to 
offer in the cause of national security. The branches 
have had long experience in studying local, national, 
and international problems and in bringing their 
findings before the public; in surveying community 
needs; and in supporting schools and other agencies 
of human welfare. We can best serve the national 
defense now, not by scrapping our program as an 
educational organization, but rather by putting this 
experience and special training to effective and stra- 
tegic use. 


Only a brief outline can be given here 
to indicate the general directions of the 
A.A.U.W. defense contribution. In the 
fields in which A.A.U.W. is prepared to 
work, the branches should cooperate with 
appropriate defense agencies in their 
communities while making full use of 
their own resources as A.A.U.W. groups. 
These are fields in which A.A.U.W. has 
a long-time interest and is especially 
equipped through training and experi- 
ence to work effectively: 

Adult education. — One of the most im- 
portant resources which A.A.U.W. can 
put to service in behalf of national se- 
curity is the long experience of the Asso- 
ciation in adult education. Our very 
survival as a free people now depends on 
public understanding of the dangers 
threatening us and a general comprehen- 
sion of the steps necessary to avert them. 
This lays on A.A.U.W. groups an obliga- 
tion to use the Association’s resources of 
training and experience and materials 
for study to build informed public opin- 
ion on vital issues. This responsibility 
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for informed public opinion underlies 
A.A.U.W. work in every field. 

The place to begin, of course, is within 
the branch. But branch study should not 
only inform A.A.U.W. members them- 
selves, it should develop leadership for 
other groups and be turned to account in 
education of the public through open 
forums, public meetings, the radio, and 
every other possible means. 

Understanding support for schools and con- 
tinued child study. — Draft rejections for 
illiteracy, physical disabilities, and nerv- 
ous disorders reveal plain neglect. Criti- 
cism of the morale of young people points 
to weaknesses in education. We cannot 
leave the job of education for democracy 
for some more convenient time; neither 
can we leave it to the schools alone. To 
understand the needs of children and 
young people, to work unceasingly for 
better education, to support those agen- 
cies and policies which make for whole- 
some development of the younger genera- 
tion — this is a first responsibility of 
A.A.U.W., made more urgent by the 
emergency revelation of past failures. 

The National Literacy Project. — A.A.U.W. 
has been asked, as a special defense proj- 
ect, to cooperate in the federal ‘‘National 
Literacy’ program. Sponsored by the 
Office of Education, Department of Jus- 
tice, and Federal Works Agency, the 
program includes: (1) teaching groups 
of adults who have missed the oppor- 
tunity of primary education; (2) teaching 
rejected draftees; (3) teaching registered 
aliens. Furnishing volunteer cooperation 
in this program is one of the most ap- 
propriate defense activities for A.A.U.W. 
As soon as plans are worked out, details 
will be sent to education chairmen from 
Headquarters. 

Recreation. — Recognizing the place of 
recreation in wholesome personal devel- 
opment, A.A.U.W. groups are helping to 


provide recreational opportunities, rang- 
ing from play facilities for the young 
child to recreation and hospitality for the 
soldier in training. 

Nutrition. — A.A.U.W. groups and in- 
dividual members can give valuable 
assistance in community nutrition educa- 
tion programs being organized under 
plans put out by the U. S. Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare. A.A.U.W. is 
sponsoring a new bulletin in this field. 
(See page 44.) 

International education. — We need in- 
telligent understanding of this country’s 
foreign policy, of our position in the 
world of nations, of the steps necessary 
to establish a stable world order when 
the war is over. On these complex sub- 
jects, intelligent public opinion is diffi- 
cult to achieve. Our international study 
groups have a more important role than 
ever. The Listening Post project (see 
page 41) offers a practical plan for giving 
the A.A.U.W. background of interna- 
tional education a wide usefulness. 

Refugee aid. — The University Wom- 
en’s War Relief Fund is an effective way 
to give help to war victims. Aid is given 
to individuals, for rehabilitation as well 
as physical survival. Every university 
woman restored to usefulness is a victory 
against the power that seeks to force 
women into the totalitarian mold. 

National problems: study and discussion. 
— Taxation for defense, inflation, price- 
control, labor relations — our democracy 
is headed for disaster unless these complex 
problems can be solved. And the govern- 
ment cannot solve them without the 
backing of intelligent public opinion. 
A.A.U.W. bulletins furnish a basis for 
much-needed study and discussion of 
these and other problems growing out of 
the emergency. (See pp. 42-43.) 

The Consumer. — Confronted with ris- 
ing prices, shortages, and substitutions, 
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the consumer needs help. The A.A.U.W. 
background of consumer study furnishes 
a basis for leadership now. Particularly, 
we Can support extension of the use of 
standards and grades, and informative 
labels, to guide consumers in a market 
subject to bewildering changes. We must 
be especially concerned with inflation as 
a threat to the consumer. A consumer- 
promoted program to ‘‘free the factories 
for defense,"’ by thriftily conserving and 
repairing what we have, is urged as one 
means of relieving the pressure which is 
sending up prices of civilian supplies. 

Social Welfare. — England's experience 
shows the importance of established wel- 
fare agencies, with their trained profes- 
sional workers and experience in using 
volunteers, in meeting emergencies in 
all communities. A.A.U.W. can help by 
furnishing volunteer workers, arranging 
for training, encouraging high standards 
of volunteer service, and cultivating com- 
munity understanding of basic welfare 
needs. 

Utilizing women's services. — An ob- 
server in England commented: ‘‘British 
officials are inclined to think of a woman 
as just a pair of hands, overlooking the 
fact that many of them have trained 
minds, too.’” A.A.U.W. groups can help 
to prevent such waste here. From the 
registration of members they can suggest 
women with the training and experience 
which will enable them to contribute 
ably to defense planning and defense 
projects. Participation of women in de- 
fense agencies is essential if defense pro- 
grams are to be geared to the needs and 
psychology of the half of our population 
who are women. A.A.U.W. groups with 
a background of study of the economic 
and employment problems of women can 
help the community to plan, not only for 
volunteer service by women, but for the 
greater training and employment of 


women in defense agencies and industries 
in the community. 

Legislation. — Promotion of informed 
public opinion on legislative issues is an 
immeasurable service today — one which 
every A.A.U.W. branch can render. 
From Headquarters valuable material 
may be secured on measures embodying 
items in our national Legislative Pro- 
gram, and state and branch legislation 
committees should be prepared to carry 
out the A.A.U.W. philosophy of careful 
study as a basis for action. 

The Arts. —In this time of strain we 
need more than ever the refreshment 
that comes from beauty and the expres- 
sion of spiritual values. Our work in the 
arts helps to provide balance, for others 
as well as ourselves. 

Fellowships. — The scientific spirit can 
be preserved only through individuals, 
trained and encouraged to carry on in de- 
votion to learning and truth. A.A.U.W. 
continues to work for fellowships as a 
concrete affirmation of our belief that 
intellectual integrity and the widest pos- 
sible use of women’s intellectual gifts are 
essential to our civilization. 

As these notes show, A.A.U.W. groups 
are not waiting to be told what to do 
in this emergency. The problem of each 
branch is to choose among many possible 
types of service appropriate for an educa- 
tional organization the activities which 
it can carry out most effectively. 

The Headquarters staff keeps in touch 
with civilian defense programs in Wash- 
ington, and branch and state leaders are 
informed when there are special develop- 
ments calling for their cooperation. 
Staff members will send information on 
request concerning the activities outlined 
here and the government programs that 
touch A.A.U.W. interests. 

As university women of America, we 
have been the envy of women of every 
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other country for the richness of the op- 
portunities open to us. This time of na- 
tional peril puts us to the test. Through 
wise, effective, and unselfish service, 
the American Association of University 


Women can demonstrate that education 
for women is an immeasurable source of 
national strength. Our utmost effort now 
is needed to preserve from destruction 
the heritage which came to us so freely. 


DEFENSE CREATES NEW DEMANDS FOR WOMEN’S WORK 


A review of current announcements 
about the need for women’s services — 
professional, business, industrial, and 
volunteer — in defense work shows defi- 
nitely a rise in the demand for these serv- 
ices. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
this summer, because of the ‘‘increasing 
difficulty in obtaining adequate persons 
to fill many of the positions essential to 
the prosecution of the national defense 
program,”’ asked all federal agencies to 
employ more women in a greater variety 
of positions. The Commission has urged 
that appointing officers request certifi- 
cation of men from its available lists 
only when the work in question cannot 
be done by women, and that they explore 
the possibility of assigning women em- 
ployees to positions which do not neces- 
sarily require men. ‘‘Surveys have demon- 
strated that women can satisfactorily 
perform almost all kinds of work that 
men can perform,’’ the Commission 
stated. ‘‘Not only have nations at war 
replaced many men in industry with 
women workers, but within the last year 
striking examples of the success with 
which such substitution can be made 
have been found in certain of our own 
arsenals.”’ 

Open continuous examinations of nurses 
are being conducted by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission in an effort to fill the 
increased demand for federal public health 
nurses. 

An emergency call for 50,000 well edu- 
cated young women to begin training this 


fall for professional nursing careers ‘‘to 
avert serious damage to the nation’s 
health’’ was issued in August by Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. Further 
particulars, sent us by the American 
Nurses’ Association, are given in another 
column. 

Training of 100,000 volunteer nurses’ 
aides within the next twelve months, in 
collaboration with the American Na- 
tional Red Cross and the major hospitals 
of the country, was announced August 17 
by Director LaGuardia of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. The purpose is to ex- 
pand the effectiveness of trained nurses in 
hospitals, clinics, and field nursing serv- 
ices by supplying qualified assistants who 
can work under their direction. Eligibil- 
ity is limited to women between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty who have had a 
high school education or its equivalent 
and who are physically fit. The course 
will require eighty hours of intensive 
instruction over a period of seven weeks. 
Applicants may enroll at the Red Cross 
chapter houses. 

Shortages of workers are occurring in 
occupations usually engaged in by women, 
as women are being drawn into manu- 
facturing industries, the U. S. Women’s 
Bureau says in the September issue of The 
Wotan Worker. 


Employment Service reports show a dearth ot 
clerical workers in some places, of domestic workers 
in many localities, and of sewing-machine opera- 
tors in clothing centers. Experienced typists and 
stenographers are so much in demand by the federal 
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services that examinations now are kept open con- 
tinuously until further notice. . . . Though pri- 
mary demands have been for men and for the younger 
persons, the need for workers has tended to relax 
arbitrary restrictions such as those against married 
women or older workers, if they have some needed 
special skill. A recent example among many is that of 
a large southern textile plant that has lifted its cus- 
tomary ban on married women. That the future may 
call for more women with experience or ability to 
serve in executive capacities is indicated by the fact 
that an official of a large rubber company has pre- 
dicted that more women will be needed for super- 
visory work in office forces. 


Miss Mary Anderson, director of the 
U.S. Women’s Bureau, believes that steps 
to include women much more definitely 
and extensively in defense training for in- 
dustry should be taken without delay by 
authorities, both public and private, in 
many communities carrying a heavy load 
of defense production. The Women’s Bu- 
reau is continuing to make numerous 
studies of the employment of women in 
defense industries, and as a result the 
Bureau has for distribution, single copies 
free of charge, a series of excellent bulle- 
tins, including Effective Industrial Use of 
Women in the Defense Program and Women's 
Factory Employment in an Expanding Air- 
craft Production Program. 

In an effort to promote employment of 
women workers in defense plants where 
shortages of male labor are becoming evi- 
dent, Federal Security Administrator 
Paul C. McNutt announced in August 
that a study of 1,894 different occupations 
required in 21 key defense industries re- 
vealed that a large majority — almost 
two thirds of the total — are jobs in 
which women could be successfully em- 
ployed, although they are not at present 
being hired for such work. Only 331 of 
the nearly 1,900 kinds of jobs analyzed 
were found to be definitely unsuitable for 
women. The study, prepared by the Bu- 


reau of Employment Security of the Social 
Security Board, included the vital air- 
plane, shipbuilding, and machinery in- 
dustries, as well as a number of other 
heavy production industries. It was 
found that 654 of the occupations were of 
a kind in which women could be placed 
immediately, only a brief period of train- 
ing, if any, being necessary. 

Even the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, meeting in convention in 
June, felt that pressure of the defense pro- 
gram would be causing them by fall to 
employ in their stores thousands of 
women clerks. It appears that grocers 
for years have felt that women should 
be on their sales forces, but could not get 
public acceptance of the plan. ‘‘There 
has never been any sound reason why 
women shouldn't be represented in a 
grocery store,’’ said a past president of 
the association, as reported by a staff 
correspondent of the New York Times. 
‘Those who have an ability to sell and 
some skill in the planning of meals can 
act as consultants as well as mere sales 
people. . . . So faras sales are concerned, 
two intelligent women clerks can sell 
more than four male employees. I know, 
because I have tried it out.”’ 

Speaking on trends for women in medi- 
cine, the retiring president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Women’s Association, Dr. 
Elizabeth Mason-Hohl, pointed out in 
June that Hahneman Medical College of 
Philadelphia had just opened its door to 
women for the first time in its ninety- 
three years, there being now only six of 
sixty-seven approved medical schools not 
admitting women. Dr. Mason-Hohl said 
that the imminent defense set-up means 
that women will have more and more 
opportunities for internships, residencies, 
and practice. F. V. S. 
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Building Civilian Morale 

A request for the development and op- 
eration of a nation-wide program of pub- 
lic discussion with the view to building 
a civilian morale based soundly on under- 
standing the problems arising from the 
world crisis has been placed with the 
United States Office of Education by the 
President of the United States. It is urged 
that the program be put into effect by the 
Office of Education with the cooperation 
of colleges and public school systems, 
particularly by enlisting the efforts of 
these institutions in sponsoring public 
discussion and study groups. 

The government Citizenship Education 
Program likewise bespeaks the coopera- 
tion of colleges and universities. Author- 
ized by the Nationality Act of 1940, the 
program is now being organized under 
the directorship of Dean William F. Rus- 
sell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice. The objective of 
the program is to aid the approximately 
five million foreign-born in our country, 
particularly those who have applied for 
naturalization papers, in preparing them- 
selves for the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 


Inter-American Education 


With the conviction that citizenship 
now transcends loyalty to the Union of 
States and includes additionally loyalty 
to the union of twenty-one republics and 
cooperation among their peoples for an 
all-American democratic enterprise, the 
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National Education Association Commit- 
tee on Inter-American Relations is stead- 
ily promoting its educational program 
and is now publishing its official bulletin, 
“Greater America,”’ as a special section of 
Secondary Education. 

Greatly increased opportunities exist 
in the colleges and universities for those 
who desire to acquaint themselves better 
with Latin America. This way of promot- 
ing wider inter-American relationships 
is the one recommended by South Ameri- 
can leaders, among them Daniel Samper 
Ortega, president of the Gimnasio Mo- 
derno, Bogota, Colombia, who in an ad- 
dress at the University of Chicago advo- 
cated that the campaign to win Latin 
American friendship be based on a sound 
educational foundation. This would pre- 
clude *‘rush’’ and would involve the study 
of the languages and of the natural and 
political conditions of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

Declaring that the democratic system 
of the United States is the best in the 
world because of the education of the 
masses, Dr. Ortega said further that the 
‘practical way of helping the Latin 
American nations to organize themselves 
as true democracies is to help them edu- 
cate their people.” 

In regard to the idea of establishing a 
Pan American University in Latin Amer- 
ica, proposed by some educators in this 
country, Dr. Ortega foresees inevitable 
national rivalry for location. His alterna- 
tive suggestion is a university ‘‘spread all 
over the Americas,’’ which could happily 
utilize certain schools and departments of 
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institutions already in existence. As illus- 
trations, Dr. Ortega cited that the indus- 
trial school might be designated in Chi- 
cago or Detroit, the commercial school in 
New York, the school of painting in Mex- 
ico, music in Brazil, and so on. Through 
such a plan scholars could become ac- 
quainted, not through “‘lightning trips’’ 
but through years of residence, and inter- 
American understanding and friendship 
‘would swing forward from the field of 
addresses, conventions, dinners, and red 
tape to the field of reality.”’ 

Reality is met by the universities in 
their planning for the especial needs of 
the increasing number of Latin American 
students in our country. The University 
of Michigan set up this past summer for 
the first time an English language center 
where Latin American students had the 
opportunity to improve their use of Eng- 
lish and become familiar with the cus- 
toms and social tra: ns of our country 
before their Septemi: enrollment in the 
various educational institutions of their 
choice. 

The University of Oklahoma is offering 
a special section in English to meet the 
needs of their Latin American students. 
Instruction is being given by professors 
who know the student’s own native 
tongue and consequently appreciate his 
especial language difficulty. Announce- 
ment of the course has been sent to many 
Latin American universities and to the 
consular representatives of Latin Ameri- 
can countries in the United States. 

The University of Oklahoma regards 
this service to Latin American students as 
a measure in the interest of national de- 
fense. In this view they are in accord with 
Harold Benjamin, Dean of the College of 
Education, University of Maryland who 
contends: ‘Defense is not by guns alone.”’ 
In his article, “‘Protecting Our Educa- 
tional Ideals’’ (A.A.U.W. JourNnat, 1941 


Convention Number), Dean Benjamin 
emphasizes, ‘‘War begins and ends in a 
struggle for the control of men’s minds.”’ 
Though he clearly states, ‘“The prepara- 
tion for defense with guns is good, I am 
sure,’’ Dean Benjamin argues the insuffi- 
ciency of guns alone and strikingly calls 
attention to the implications in the Ger- 
man and Italian governments’ furnishing 
professors for the Latin American uni- 
versities. 

The present interest of many South 
American educators in the United States 
is enheartening. They express their in- 
debtedness to their own study in the 
United States and credit the programs 
now in operation in their own schools to 
the inspiration and ideas they received 
from their studies in the United States. 
Among these is Dr. Irma Sales, Ph.D. of 
Columbia University, Director of the 
Lyceo Manuel de Sales and professor of 
education at the University of Chile, 
who is now in charge of all research in 
secondary education in Chile. Her own 
special project at present is the adapta- 
tion and translation for use in her own 
country of the standard intelligence tests 
used in the United States. 


Education for the Post-War World 


Extending beyond our own national 
and hemispheric shores is the program of 
educational planning called Education for 
the Post-War World. This newer empha- 
sis is emerging in our educational pro- 
grams from the traditional curriculum to 
the newest of defense courses and extend- 
ing from the elementary school into the 
uppermost realms of graduate faculties. 

A conference of the New Education 
Fellowship, held at Ann Arbor in July, 
prepared a Manifesto for Educational 
Reconstruction after the War. Projects in 
the summer university education work- 
shops too reflected this educational trend. 
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A special commission under subsidy of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, known as the 
Peace Research Project of the Graduate 
Faculty, is now engaged at the Graduate 
School of the New School for Social Re- 
search in developing peace plans that 
might be adopted after the war is ended. 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of New York University has appointed a 
research associate to lecture on post-war 
reconstruction. President Roosevelt gave 
literally a text for education this year in 
asking that schools and colleges develop 
leaders for the management of the post- 
war world. These leaders he described, 
significantly, as men and women of broad 
understanding. ‘‘America,"’ the President 
said, ‘will always need men and women 
with college training.”’ 


College Enrollments and Curricula 


This statement naturally will lead to 
interested examination of our college and 
university enrollments. Before the actual 
registrations could be totaled the United 
States Office of Education foresaw a pos- 
sible slight rise in enrollments, with 
fewer men students, especially in liberal 
arts colleges, but a record enrollment of 
women. Improvement in the financial in- 
come of many families will help to pay 
the cost of this college education, whereas 
for others, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration Student Work Program will con- 
tinue as a source of assistance. Approxi- 
mately 60,000 young women, enrolled in 
1,600 colleges and universities, will be 
employed this year by the N.Y.A., at 
wages ranging from $10 to $30 a month. 

In our colleges and universities numer- 
ous short course defense training classes 
are being organized because of the recog- 
nition that defense needs, such as those in 
engineering, chemistry, and production 
supervision, are paramount. Currently, 
however, other curricular developments 
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are being emphasized, particularly in the 
social sciences and the humanities. Such 
courses, said President Robert M. Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago — 

seem to have little direct connection with fighting, 
yet they are, I think, just as important to the country 
as the natural sciences, and even to a country at war. 
The consideration of the aims of organized society 
and the methods of achieving them, dealt with in 
these areas, is indispensable to the formulations of 
war aims and peace aims and to the maintenance of 
morale. . . . If the United States is to help in the 
task of world-reconstruction, it will need all the 
trained intelligence it can muster in the humanities 
and in the social sciences, pure and applied. 


Student expressions of opinion and ac- 
tual registrations indicate their recogni- 
tion of the necessity of a broader knowl- 
edge of the social studies. At New Jersey 
College for Women the number of students 
specializing in sociology is considerably 
higher than during even the 1940-41 pe- 
riod. Wilson College is revising courses 
‘*in accordance with the policy of opening 
new windows upon the world scene.” 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy states that ‘‘the present generation of 
students wants a broader understanding 
of our times and of life in general.’’ 

This gaining of the quality of human 
understanding upon the part of students 
is exactly Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth’s ob- 
jective in her new post as chairman of the 
Department of Personnel Relations at 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark, 
New Jersey. Her goal, as Dr. Gilbreth de- 
scribes it, is ‘to integrate technical prog- 
ress with human progress.’ The only 
woman engineering professor in the coun- 
try, Dr. Gilbreth retains a visiting af- 
filiation with Purdue University, where 
for the past two years she has been Pro- 
fessor of Management. 

As reported in the Newark Evening 
News, Dr. Gilbreth when asked what she 
thought of engineering as a career for 
women replied: 
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Women can succeed as engineers and still maintain 
happy home lives if they have the proper tempera- 
ment and aptitude. This particular defense period 
affords an excellent opportunity for women to break 
into the field. Because of the shortage of technical 
men, firms which have always refused to hire women 
for engineering work are glad to get them now. 
Whether this will apply to the same degree after the 
emergency is ended, however, remains to be seen. 


At Simmons College, President Beat- 
ley spoke similarly of women’s oppor- 
tunities — 

Looking beyond the emergency, unless we manage 
our economics in the future better than in the past, 
women will lose ground to some extent. But women 
will be further ahead, because their capacities will 


be more recognized. If we are clever, the retrogression 
will not be substantial. 


Educational Pioneering in the Endowed 
Colleges 


Vassar College announces changes in 
its entrance requirements. The aim is — 
to unify secondary school and college work in terms 
of students’ interests and needs, offer to all schools 
some of the opportunities for developing new fields 
afforded one group through the Eight Year Experi- 
ment of the Progressive Education Association which 
ends in 1943, and provide a broader base for selection 
of its students. 


The admission requirements are altered 
in accordance with recommendations 
made by Vassar’s Admissions Committee 
after several years’ study of school and 
college curricula, consultation with 
school principals, and discussion in the 
Conference of Five Colleges. The plan, 
voted by the faculty last spring, will be- 
come effective for entrance in 1944. 

Through the plan students whose in- 
terests and abilities are already developed 
in certain fields will be permitted to make 
an early start upon a sequence of study 
which they will probably want to pursue 
straight through college. 

With possible wider variation in en- 
trance requirements the administration 
believes entrance opportunities will be 


equalized for students from the more con- 
servative private schools and the experi- 
mental schools, the large high schools 
and the small, without lowering the 
standards of the college, indeed with 
benefit to it from increased vitality of 
student interest throughout school and 
college work. 

The announcement of the resignation 
of Dr. Robert Devore Leigh from the 
presidency of Bennington College con- 
tains a quaint summary that is a well jus- 
tified personal tribute: ‘‘When elected in 
1928 what he had was a Vermont hilltop, 
a pioneering Board of Trustees, and an 
idea about education.’’ A little more for- 
mally the statement continues: 


Dr. Leigh's Bennington did not attempt to change 
the facts in the world, but it has successfully changed 
methods of teaching and creating interest and in- 
spiration in intellectual things. It has not only 
served well the students at Bennington but has 
added stimulus to education in general. 


Dr. Leigh will continue a special study, 
started in the spring of 1940, in his own 
field of the social sciences for the Insti- 
tute of Advanced Study at Princeton. 

In the appointment of Dr. Lewis Web- 
ster Jones of the Social Science Division of 
Bennington to the presidency, it is an- 
nounced that no change will be made in 
the fundamental objectives and methods 
of the college. This may give assurance 
then that on the Vermont hilltop there 
will still be ‘‘an idea about education.” 
For the independent women’s colleges, 
this is a fortunate circumstance. For to 
them apply statements made by President 
Robert M. Hutchins of Chicago, and 
President Alan Valentine of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, concerning the pri- 
vately endowed institution. 

In his annual report, ‘“The State of the 
University,’’ President Hutchins declares: 


If the people understand what the independent 
uNiversities mean to the country they will be able 
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to maintain them, or at least those which are of 
strategic importance, in any economic situation that 
we can now foresee. 

Under any political conditions that seem likely to 
obtain in this country the state universities must live 
in constant fear that they will be sacrificed to fac- 
tional fights or personal ambitions. . . . The bulk 
of education and research may be conducted by the 
public institutions. The pace must be set by the inde- 
pendent universities. 


President Valentine, in his annual re- 
port recently published, contends that for 
three hundred years the private universi- 
ties have worked out ‘‘the models and 
the methods and set the standards of 
American education.’’ He feels that un- 
less private universities remain independ- 
ent ‘to continue as models, as self di- 
rected proving grounds, as guardians of 
the essentials of education,’’ public edu- 
cation and American democracy will 
suffer. President Valentine continues: 


America cannot thrive on too much uniformity of 
education; it needs a democratic diversity of meth- 
ods, objectives, services and philosophies, each 
loyal to itself and to America, to serve properly all 
the needs of our enormous and diverse society. 


To the excellent service rendered by 
state universities and to the high quality 
of their instruction and research, Presi- 
dent Valentine says recognition must be 
given. That these universities have their 
place, a very important place in American 
higher education, he gives no question — 


But that does not necessarily make it desirable that 
all higher education be financially dependent upon, 
and consequently subject to, direct control by state 
or federal officials. State institutions do not inevitably 
suffer from control by political interests, but suc 
control is frequently exerted directly and more fre- 
quently by indirect pressure. The danger is ever 
present. 


President Valentine gives frank warn- 
ing that many private colleges and uni- 
versities face ‘‘financial and educational”’ 


bankruptcy if present conditions con- 
tinue. 


College Endowments and Inflation 


The ‘‘financial bankruptcy’’ which 
might occur if inflation should transpire 
would be a serious threat to the endow- 
ments of universities and colleges. This is 
one of the considerations which led to 
organization of a Citizens Emergency 
Committee on Nondefense Expenditures, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, President of Brown University. 
The committee is working for the estab- 
lishment of priorities in the field of 
expenditure precisely as the office of 
Production Management establishes pri- 
orities in the field of production and 
consumption, in order that non-defense 
spending be restrained and the danger of 
inflation be thereby reduced. 

The Citizens Emergency Committee is 
comprised chiefly of college presidents, 
economists, and tax experts. The New 
York Times comments: 

The college presidents no doubt are mindful that 
continued deficits and mounting debt menace the 
safety of their endowments, but they cannot be 
accused of being actuated by a selfish desire to escape 
taxes, as would probably be the case if the committee 


were made up of wealthy men and representatives of 
big business. 


The sole woman member of the com- 
mittee to date is Dr. Kathryn McHale, 
General Director of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Among the 
objectives of the committee, the one 
which especially enlisted the interest of 
Dr. McHale is the safeguarding of the 
future of the privately endowed institu- 
tion, because of the significance of this 
type of institution in the history and the 
life of higher education. 
Hexen M. Hosp 
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THE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


A REVIEW OF PROGRESS, 1927-1941 


HE story of how the Million Dollar 
Tees Fund has been translated 
from an idealistic vision into the reality 
of two thirds of a million dollars, and 
nine hundred branches working for fel- 
lowships, was sketched at the Cincinnati 
Convention by Mrs. Dorothy Bridgman 
Atkinson. Announcing her own resigna- 
tion as chairman of the Fellowship 
Endowment Committee — which was re- 
ceived with the greatest regret — Mrs. 
Atkinson reviewed the progress of the 
fellowship program since she accepted the 
chairmanship in 1929, citing the fellow- 
ship meetings at successive biennial con- 
ventions to illustrate stages in the 
Association's relation to fellowships. 
Space permits only a digest of Mrs. 
Atkinson's report here. 

Welcoming the members who were 
present, she said: j 

In contrast to the many problems, the ominous 
signs and portents that come to us in other parts of 
our program, this is a happy family occasion. We 
all have a share in the report that is made: we all 
rejoice in our achievement. We are not smug about 
it — never that! — but we have a sense of satisfac- 
tion in being engaged in a task in which we all be- 
lieve, in which we all share, in which we see the 
tangible results of our efforts. It is a task which 
touches vitally every part of our program. It does 


not end today or next year, but goes on mounting 
year by year. 


Mrs. Atkinson then recalled the launch- 
ing of the fellowship endowment program 
in 1927, when the Association in conven- 
tion voted to raise a Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund. In the next two years, 
Miss Emma Gunther traveled through 
the west talking about fellowships, but 
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no organization was set up, and aside 
from the general notion that the Associa- 
tion was embarked on a fellowship proj- 
ect, very little was done. 

In 1929, at the New Orleans Conven- 
tion, about twenty people attended the 
first fellowship endowment meeting. The 
discussion consisted largely of questions: 
“What are fellowships? How will you 
operate? What are we supposed to do? 
What does the whole thing mean?’’ It 
was at this convention that Mrs. Atkin- 
son was appointed chairman. 

The first duty undertaken by the new 
chairman was to set a pattern for the 
campaign. Units were established as a 
workable basis for raising funds; a policy 
of sending all contributions to Head- 
quarters was adopted; and the plan to use 
interest on the first $10,000 raised in each 
unit for campaign expenses was approved. 

At the Boston Convention in 1931 the 
first real fellowship meeting, of the kind 
that is now a convention tradition, was 
held, with distinguished women scholars 
as speakers. One feature of that meeting 
recalls the stage of the fellowship pro- 
gram at that time, —a large map on 
which representatives of the units pinned 
pieces showing their units, colored to 
indicate whether the unit’s fellowship 
was designated national or international. 
When the pieces, fitting together like a 
picture puzzle, showed that the whole 
United States was organized, the conven- 
tion had a thrilling sense that the fellow- 
ship plan was really on its way. 

Two years later, at Minneapolis, the 
program reflected another stage in the 
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Association's thinking, as the convention 
heard the winning entries in the nation- 
wide contest on the subject, ““Why 
Fellowships?’’ 

Up to this time the chairman had 
carried on all the work and handled the 
correspondence from her home. A year 
later the whole office of the committee 
was moved to the Washington Head- 
quarters, and a half-time secretary (the 
Association's editor in the other fraction 
of her time) was appointed — an ar- 
rangement which has helped to speed the 
program ever since. 

At the Los Angeles meeting in 1935, 
Dr. Katharine Jeanne Gallagher, chair- 
man of the Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee, inspired convention delegates 
with her address, ‘‘University Women 
and Creative Scholarship,’’ which is still 
used to give new fellowship chairmen a 
basis for their understanding of the 
program. 

It was at this convention that awards 
were first given for per capita records in 
branch and state contributions. With the 
unit organization in good working order, 
the Association was beginning to think 
in terms of the individual member's 
responsibility for the fellowship program. 

At Savannah in 1937 came the thrilling 
announcement that the first unit — the 
South Pacific — had reached the goal of 
$30,000, which would permit a biennial 
award of the fellowship while the unit 
went on to its $40,000 goal. And that 
year, for the first time, every state re- 
ported 100 per cent branch participation. 

Two years ago at Denver, the first 
$40,000 fund — the South Pacific — was 
completed, and the unit announced its 
plan to go on working for fellowships, 
raising contributions for a “‘living fellow- 
ship’’ — a stipend to be given each year. 

At that time four units reached the 
$30,000 goal — the North New England, 


the North Pacific, the Southwest Central, 
and Illinois. And again 100 per cent 
branch participation was reported. 

Since the Denver Convention, more 
milestones have been reached. The Phila- 
delphia Branch has reached its $10,000 
goal for an international grant-in-aid and 
is now joining with the Pennsylvania- 
Delaware Unit. 

Three more units have passed the 
$30,000 goal, — the South Atlantic, In- 
diana, and Ohio. Every unit which has 
thus far reached its $30,000 goal has 
voted to go on to $40,000. Of the six 
units that are working from $30,000 
toward $40,000, three have voted to give 
their fellowships annually, contributing 
whatever supplement is necessary to make 
up the $1,500 stipend, —the North 
Pacific Unit, Illinois, and Indiana. 

The “‘living fellowship’’ of the South 
Pacific Unit has been awarded twice. 

Two units this year have completed 
their $40,000 endowment. The Southwest 
Central Unit, having passed $40,000, will 
continue fellowship activities, and will 
vote later on a specific plan, probably for 
a living fellowship. 

The Northwest Central Unit has gone 
over the top, bringing its endowment to 
approximately $43,500; and while build- 
ing the endowment this unit has given 
its fellowship each year since 1929. Now 
the unit has voted: 

(1) To continue responsibility for maintaining the 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship stipend at 
$1,500. 

(2) To allot 5 per cent of current receipts for pro- 
motion of the fellowship program within the section. 
(3) To establish a living fellowship of such size that 
it will attract women of outstanding achievement 
and promise, which should therefore carry a stipend 


considerably larger than those usually offered by the 
A.A.U.W. — not less than $2,500. 


Looking back across the years, one 
may see how the emphasis has changed — 
from organization and designation, to the 
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$30,000 goal, then the $40,000 goal, and 
now beyond that, going on to ‘“‘living 
fellowships.” 

For 1940-41, the Comptroller up to 
May 1 had received approximately $43,- 
000. Some of that will be deducted to 
augment stipends; in addition, there is the 
$1,500 award which will be sent in by 
the South Pacific Unit. This means that, 
besides raising more than $25,000 for 
war relief, the branches contributed for 
1940-41 more than $44,500 for fellow- 
ships.! 

Turning to totals, we find that con- 
tributions to the Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund from the units to date are ap- 
proximately $543,000. Other amounts 
credited to the million dollar goal include 
an endowment given anonymously, which 
now stands at $20,724; a gift of $8,806 to 
supplement the Sarah Berliner Fellow- 
ship; and transfers to endowments from 
the General Fellowships Fund amounting 
to $43,261. 

As a surprise to most members — one 
which will give a sense of satisfaction 
to all the Association — comes the an- 
nouncement that the Board of Directors 
has voted a new fellowship from money 
in the General Fellowships Fund on May 
31, 1941. First, whatever amount is neces- 
sary — about $14,000—is to be set 
aside to write off securities of the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund to par through 
May 31, 1941. 

Besides the sum to be set aside for 
amortization, there will be a balance of 
nearly $40,000 in the General Fellowships 
Fund on May 31. (Twenty-five cents from 
each membership fee is assigned to the 
General Fellowships Fund.) The Board 
has voted that this balance be set up as a 
Founders Fellowship, to be awarded from 
time to time as a special fellowship, 


1 Final figures for 1940-41 are given on the follow- 
ing page. — Ep. 


carrying a stipend and requirements rec- 
ommended by the Fellowship Awards 
Committee and approved by the Board. 

Probably in another year or two (no 
definite date has been set) the 25 cents 
now allocated from dues to the General 
Fellowships Fund will be turned back 
into the budget of the Association. This 
simply amounts to a transfer of funds, for 
expenses in connection with the fellow- 
ship program will then be paid from the 
general budget. As the units reach their 
goals, all the income on their endowments 
is used for stipends, and the income avail- 
able for the fellowship program decreases 
each year. It costs approximately 18 or 
19 cents per member to carry out the 
fellowship program, —for the work of 
the Awards Committee, the work at 
Headquarters for the Fellowship Endow- 
ment Committee, and the Latin American 
Fellowship. This expense will be carried 
by the general budget when the General 
Fellowships Fund is discontinued. 

Mrs. Atkinson closed her report: 

With all the amounts mentioned above, our total 
toward the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund is more 
than $650,000. It is amazing how the fund has grown 
from small amounts! 

At Denver I talked about how the fund would be 
completed, and I shall not go into that here. By the 
time the units have raised the amounts they have in- 
dicated, the fund will reach almost $900,000. Then 
we know that there are bequests under consideration, 
and other possibilities. Altogether, the achievement 
of our goal seems assured. 

Now a word about endowments. We began — at 
least I did — by thinking of endowments as gilt- 
edged securities; now we know that gilt-edged se- 
curities may have diminishing returns. But in addi- 
tion to our funds, we have built endowments of de- 
votion, of faith, of interest, of belief, in all our 
membership. Dr. Gallagher said at a meeting of the 
Awards Committee last January. ‘“The Association 
should be known as the source to which women 
scholars may come, knowing that they will be 
treated generously.’’ 1 am sure that, with this en- 
dowment we have built, we may count upon that 
achievement. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE 
FELLOWSHIP UNITS 





Contrisutep| CONTRIBUTED TO ENDOWMENT 








to STIPEND 





Units NAME OF FELLOWSHIP 
FOR YEAR For year Total to 
| 1940-41 1940-41 May 31, 1941 
Endowment goal reached; 
annual award: 
South Pacific..............| Aurelia Henry Reinhardt | ...... $ 40,508.25 
May Treat Morrison $1,616.75 Roms: | dleuiseednies 
Northwest Central.........| Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 383.83 $ 4,076.78 43,558.91 
Southwest Central......... Vassie James Hill | ....... 4,225.63 40,174.02 
PRED oie ncisee Marion Reilly Award | ....... 78.00 10,000 .00 
(Also contributed through Penn- 
sylvania-Delaware Unit) 
Endowment more than $30,000; 
supplementing income to 
award fellowship annually: 
PROGR CRN PMGINC 6 sin ss scene onus Margaret Snell 535.56 1,419.71 95,535.22 
in oe ack sc oieesciee em Marion Talbot 649.35 1,202.26 31,293.25 
NO 555 ScSlacaraGsi sie pe Kathryn McHale shevaéesne 2,507.05 31,593.94 
Endowment more than $30,000; 
biennial award 
North New England.......| Mary E. Woolley rey 646.98 31,169.54 
South Atiantic..........«.. Elizabeth Avery Colton See tae 3,425.71 34,990.63 
Se ree sess) Ohio State , 2,683.89 31,093.18 
Fellowship not yet offered: 
Connecticut-Rhode Island. .| Alice Hamilton ee 1,016.00 13,655.21 
PO OA sce occ Kekewensacaaies et 437.00 3,645.25 
New York State........... New York State ge ade 2,314.41 21,790.96 
NE 5 a.9as6xevin sar ora niet New Jersey State eee 2,282.60 19,302.58 
Pennsylvania-Delaware.....| Pennsylvania-Delaware ds 3,799 .80 25,301.71 
A NNNIUNR EIS Rass csc aise dsll ascreaesiarsmsiere a 950.00 13,016.27 
I idk ev aia oi ..| Minnie Cumnock Blodgett mooie 2,033.30 23,192.25 
eee Ellen C. Sabin “3 2,032.05 22,102.27 
Southeast Central...... ei ee acetate eis ocd 1,784.52 22,314.36 
eo ae ..| Helen Marr Kirby a ; 3,026.50 24,216.57 


Rocky Mountain...... : Florence R. Sabin Seek 1,829.75 25,027 . 53 


So eee = $3,185.49 $41,771.94 $543,481.90 
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Associate in Higher Education Appointed 

Like almost every other organization 
in Washington, A.A.U.W. is making its 
involuntary contribution to national de- 
fense through transfers in personnel. In 
August Mrs. Judith Clark Moncure, 
A.A.U.W. Associate in Higher Educa- 
tion, resigned to take a position in a 
newly expanded defense industry in her 
home community. The Association will 
miss Mrs. Moncure’s able services. 

To fill the place left vacant by this resig- 
nation, A.A.U.W. has been very fortunate 
in securing Miss Helen M. Hosp, dean of 
women and assistant professor of per- 
sonnel administration of the University 
of Nebraska. Miss Hosp is a graduate of 
Goucher College, with an M.A. from 
New York University. She has also done 
graduate work at Cornell, Harvard, and 
Columbia universities, and the univer- 
sities of California and Michigan; and 
studied education and art on a year’s 
round-the-world tour conducted by the 
Floating University. Miss Hosp was field 
secretary for Goucher College for a year 
after her graduation; she combined teach- 
ing and student counseling at Verona 
High School, New Jersey, and Kingswood 
School, Cranbrook, Michigan; and was 
dean of women and assistant professor of 
English at Bethany College, West Vir- 
ginia, before going to the University of 
Nebraska in 1939. 

Miss Hosp returned in September from 
her third trip to South America, where 
she had extremely interesting contacts 
with educators and women leaders. 
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* A.A.U.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 


Education on Foreign Policy Included in 
the Civilian Defense Program 

A program of education on basic issues 
of foreign policy affecting national de- 
fense is included in the plans of the 
Civilian Defense establishment, and the 
A.A.U.W. is ‘‘lending’’ its Associate in 
International Education to work on this 
program. As Special Consultant for the 
Office of Civilian Defense, Dr. Brunauer 
will spend a part of her time preparing 
study materials for the Listening Post 
Project, to be worked out through the local 
Civilian Defense Committees, with the 
cooperation of organizations which have 
been carrying on education in this field. 

Listening Posts are of two types: (1) 
existing study groups which may register 
under the plan and continue to follow 
their own outlines and use their own ma- 
terials, and (2) new groups, which will 
have their guidance material furnished 
by the Office of Civilian Defense. It is 
hoped that the existing groups will 
furnish leaders for the new ones. 

The material for the specially organized 
groups is designed as an introduction to 
the study of American foreign policy, and 
planned to meet the needs of communities 
with limited reference facilities. The 
basic course of six lessons, The ABC's of 
American Foreign Policy Today, is ready for 
distribution. 

This aspect of the educational program 
of the Civilian Defense Office offers one 
more opportunity for members of the 
A.A.U.W. to make a useful contribution 
out of their training and experience. 
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Volunteer Service Bureaus for Defense 

The Office of Civilian Defense has issued 
the first comprehensive governmental 
manual on the function of volunteers, 
both men and women, in defense. De- 
signed for the use of local Civilian De- 
fense Committees, this manual, entitled 
A Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, sets 
forth suggestions for organizing central 
bureaus, recruiting, placing and super- 
vising volunteers, and coordinating com- 
munity efforts in all services where volun- 
teers may appropriately work during the 
emergency. 

The expansion of some established bu- 
reaus and the organization of many others 
during the past year attest to the re- 
sourcefulness and determination of organ- 
izations like the A.A.U.W. to find the 
most effective means of contributing to de- 
fense in their communities. Summaries of 
bureau programs in Detroit and Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, are included in the 
bulletin, ‘‘Proceedings of the Social 
Studies Workshop, Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, 1941."’ A one-page reference list on 
Volunteer Service Bureaus is also avail- 
able from the office of the Associate in 
Social Studies at Headquarters. 


Registration Cards and the Emergency 


One of the major activities of branch 
committees in 1940-41 was the use of 
A.A.U.W. Registration Cards to record 
the training and abilities of members and 
the services offered by them in the na- 
tional defense emergency. To date 539 
branches, more than half the total, have 
ordered and are using the cards. After 
members were registered, branch com- 
mittees indexed and cross-indexed their 
card files to make them ready for instant 
use, arranged training courses to enlist 
those women who had signified on the 
cards readiness to take such courses, and 
recommended able women to serve in 


various capacities in the defense emer- 
gency, sometimes on local and state de- 
fense councils. Details of action taken by 
branches to carry out the purposes of the 
Registration Cards are given in a new bul- 
letin available gratis from Headquarters, 
called Branch and State Programs Re- 
lating to the Status of Women. In the 
bulletin are described, as well, in as 
much detail as possible, all the different 
programs and activities concerning the 
economic and legal status of women 
carried on by branches in 1940-41, for 
which space is here lacking. 


Inflation and Housing: Problems for Study 


The first issue of the ‘Contemporary 
America Series’’ this year, scheduled 
for publication in late October, will out- 
line the current problem of inflation 
briefly analyzing evidences of the move 
toward inflation, showing the effects on 
various groups in the economy, particu- 
larly consumers, and evaluating methods 
adopted and proposed for prevention of 
further inflation. These preventives will 
include increased federal taxes, defense 
savings, curbs on installment buying, 
price control, priorities and rationing, 
and possible wage controls. The price of 
each bulletin of the ‘‘Contemporary 
America Series’’ is 15 cents. 

Housing in the Emergency will be the title 
of the second bulletin, which will suggest 
answers to numerous branch inquiries 
about what citizens groups can do to in- 
crease housing facilities and keep down 
rentals in defense areas. It will give leads, 
also, to groups in non-defense cities who 
are asking what the defense program is 
likely to do to plans for public housing 
and slum clearance projects. A section on 
current housing progress will evaluate 
defense developments as well as the posi- 
tion of private enterprise in the field of 
housing. 
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Defense Borrowing Means Individual 
Saving 

The Cincinnati Convention unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to ‘‘advocate 
and practice investment’’ in Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds. The U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment has prepared a bulletin on govern- 
ment borrowing to be circulated to all 
A.A.U.W. branches as a guide for wider 
community education in this subject. 
Dr. McHale’s letter accompanying the 
bulletin outlines the ways in which 
branches may use the bulletin to the 
greatest advantage as a part of our na- 
tional defense program. Also, this bulle- 
tin forms an excellent supplement to the 
study outline on inflation. 


From the Social Studies Workshop 


The Community Projects Bulletin in 
Social Studies has been supplemented by 
a mimeographed bulletin, ‘‘Proceedings 
of the Social Studies Workshop, Cin- 
cinnati Convention, 1941,’’ available 
from Headquarters on request. The bulle- 
tin includes summaries of the extempore 
reports on neighborhood and state con- 
ferences in social studies, on community 
organization for volunteer work in the 
defense program, and on ways of cooper- 
ating with other organizations. Ques- 
tions raised and discussed were varied 
and vital: ‘“‘How can branches — and 
particularly consumer groups — gear 
their study and activity to defense needs?”’ 
“What is A.A.U.W.’s relationship to 
defense housing programs?”’ ‘“What is the 
most appropriate method of community 
education in nutrition?’’ ‘‘Will it be 
possible in the coming year to accomplish 
anything in the way of developing con- 
sumer grades and standards and actually 
push grade labels and informative labels 
in the face of the great demand and the 
diminishing supply?’’ “‘Is it not the prin- 
cipal function of A.A.U.W. social studies 


groups to be on the frontier in thinking 
and planning for proper economic and 
social adjustments after the war?’’ In- 
corporating these and many other prob- 
lems as they were presented and answered, 
the record is informative and stimulating. 


War Relief Fund 


A.A.U.W. groups and individual mem- 
bers continue to be mindful of the needs 
of university women victims of war. 
From the Mexican Federation, also, has 
come a gift — $82.37 — to be transmitted 
by the A.A.U.W. for war relief in Lon- 
don. 

Contributions to the University Wo- 
men’s War Relief Fund on September 1 had 
reached a total of $34,024.13. On that 
date $23,175 had been distributed for aid 
to university women in Great Britain, 
France, Finland, Sweden, Palestine, Can- 
ada, Shanghai, and Lisbon, and also for 
use in the United States. 

From the Council meeting of the 
British Federation in July came this cable: 
COUNCIL BRITISH FEDERATION UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN ASSEMBLED GENERAL MEETING 
SENDS CORDIAL GREETINGS WISHES EXPRESS 
TO WOMEN OF U.S.A. THROUGH AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN DEEP 
APPRECIATION OF MAGNIFICENT HELP OF ALL 


KIND& THEY ARE GIVING TO CAUSE OF FREE- 
DOM SO DEAR TO ALL OUR HEARTS. 


A letter from the Refugee Aid Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Association gave 
these details of the use of American funds: 


The additional funds are enabling us to assist 
women with whom we had previously been unable 
to concern ourselves — university women to be 
found among the refugees, illegal immigrants, in 
two detention camps. The police authorities have 
been helpful. We visited both camps and interviewed 
the university women. Thus far, seven have been 
found in each camp, all of them fairly young and 
cheerful despite grim experiences during their escape 
and hazardous journey from Central Europe and the 
Balkans. Among them are survivors of a ship sunk 
by an explosion. They lost everything, but the local 
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Jewish community was quick to provide them with 
clothing and certain amenities. They were uncom- 
plaining, eager only to get out and at work in their 
respective professions. They say that then they will 
want to avail themselves of our advice and assistance 
They include two physicians, two dentists, one 
lawyer, two teachers, one pharmacist, one chemist, 
an architect, and a nurse, and are from the following 
universities: Berlin, Brun, Bucharest, Klausenberg, 
the Czech University of Prague, and the University 
of Vienna. Their modest, immediate requests are 
being filled, — professional handbooks, second-hand 
copies of which we are securing from various private 
sources, stationery and pencils for themselves and 
the children at camp, besides English and Hebrew 
textbooks and a sketch book for the architect for mak- 
ing cards of greeting in celebration of birthdays 
and other anniversaries. Of course, their position is 
complicated despite a sympathetic attitude from all 
sides. You can appreciate our satisfaction at being 
able to help them through this second contribution 
from the American Association. 


A Focus for Nutrition Education 


Within the framework of the nutrition 
program of the U. S. Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare, a prominent place 
will be given in every community this 
fall to nutrition education. 

To bring together useful material on 
nutrition and focus it upon cooperative 
community projects, A.A.U.W. has ini- 
tiated a new study guide. This guide rep- 
resents a coordinated endeavor between 
social studies and education in A.A.U.W., 
the American Red Cross, and the Na- 
tional Maternal and Child Health Coun- 
cil, which is calling on authorities in its 
member organizations to check the mate- 
rial. The units of the course, in addition 
to showing how to set up community 
projects, will guide the individual in dis- 
covering how to attain better nutrition 
for her own family. All units contain 
valuable bibliographies of the new pam- 
phlets which are fast being issued by 
organizations interested in health and 
education. A basic kit of those most 
closely allied to the study will be in- 
cluded with the guide. Members inter- 


ested may secure further information 
from the Associate in Childhood Educa- 
tion at A.A.U.W. Headquarters. 


The Community and Better Movies 


Through the national Legislative Pro- 
gram, A.A.U.W. has opposed block- 
booking and blind selling of motion pic- 
tures since 1935. Recently, many people 
have hailed the famous ‘‘consent decree’’ 
as eliminating these objectionable prac- 
tices. Evidently the nature of this agree- 
ment is not generally understood. 

The consent decree is only a temporary 
measure. It was entered into by the 
U. S. Department of Justice and five of the 
“Big Eight’’ motion picture companies 
for one year, and unless the other three 
companies against whom the Department 
of Justice filed suit agree to similar terms 
by June 1, 1942, the decree as it applies to 
block-booking and blind selling will be 
terminated. The decree carries a so-called 
“escape clause’’ allowing both block- 
booking and blind selling of motion pic- 
tures to be revived after September 1, 
1942, if the operations of any competing 
company not bound by the decree should 
adversely affect the business of the five 
consenting companies. 

During this year groups interested in 
better motion pictures have the oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating the value of com- 
munity freedom in the selection of motion 
pictures, for the decree establishes the 
right to arbitrate the question of whether 
or not a picture contracted for is offensive 
to the locality where it is to be shown. 
If a picture is found to be objectionable to 
the locality on moral, religious, or racial 
grounds, the contract can be canceled. A 
system of arbitration has been set up with 
so-called exchange centers where the tri- 
bunals of the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation will function. 


Members interested in more active 
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community participation may write to 
the A.A.U.W. Associate in Childhood 
Education for suggested procedures. 


Vassar Euthenics Scholarship 


A Vassar Euthenics Institute scholar- 
ship will be awarded again this year to an 
A.A.U.W. national member who has 
shown her ability through participation 
in the child development program of the 
Association. 

Mrs. Charles A. Bicking, of Marshall- 
ton, Delaware, member of the Wilming- 
ton Branch, held the scholarship this past 
summer. Mrs. Bicking was active in or- 
ganizing the Delaware Preschool Asso- 
ciation, and taught in a preschool organ- 
ized under its auspices. Mrs. Bicking was 
named alternate by the awarding com- 
mittee, with Mrs. James P. Kelly of 
Brimson, Missouri, elected to first place, 
but Mrs. Kelly could not accept because 
her husband, a reserve officer in the Army, 
was about to be called to service. 

For further information concerning ap- 
plication for this scholarship, address 
the Associate in Childhood Education, 
A.A.U.W. Headquarters. 


New Arts Study Material 


These are some of the new A.A.U.W. 
reference materials in the arts field: 


How to Make an Art Program, — a speculative piece 
of writing, which has the possible merit of not cost- 
ing anything. Under these circumstances we can urge 
critical evaluation and testing. 

A Note for Writers, — a little memorandum (sent 
without charge) for those already writing. 

Art Question: 1940-41, — orientation in the arts, 
in eight papers, each of which may be used separately. 
(10 cents apiece; 50 cents for the set.) 

Exhibitions, — takes up the whole question of 
exhibitions: where to get them, how to display them, 
how to build up a sequence, the costs, and so on. 
It is a form of action after study, and is one of the 
ways of going further toward completing the cycle 
of realization of the visual arts as an expression of 
life. 


Building a Collection, — our first material on the 
criticism of painting; an account of the foundation 
of the Smith College Museum of Art by Alfred Vance 
Churchill. 

15,000, — material in the making. Fifteen thou- 
sand is the population of the community where our 
median branch does work in the arts, and this year 
we are going to work collectively over the likes, 
dislikes, methods, problems, and accomplishments 
of branches in communities of that size. Branches 
within the population limits of 10,000 to 25,000 are 
invited to enroll in this project, to contribute and to 
receive the material (sent gratis). 


There are four new publications de- 
rived from what the branches have been 
doing during the biennium: 


I Begin . . . , — the story of individuals working 
in the arts for themselves. (Price, 25 cents.) 

Study and Practice, — a fairly comprehensive sam- 
ple of what the members study and how. Arranged 
by departments of the arts, with a schedule of the 
available educational material and a bit of theory, 
this provides good comparative data. (Price, 35 
cents.) 

The Continuing City, — a second source text, listing 
a good cross section of our community art projects, 
and showing the trend of the programs as the com- 
munities vary. It is really interesting. (Price, 50 
cents. ) 

Branch Art Reports 1940-41, a brief summary, 
with comment as to apparent direction of the work 
during the last two years. (Available without 
charge.) 


Exhibitions 

About ten exhibitions are to be avail- 
able through national Headquarters this 
year: two of children’s work (the Colo- 
rado State Division and the King-Coit 
School shows); two of reproductions 
(American Trends, and Kathe Kollwitz); 
two of sculpture (John Rood and Warren 
Wheelock); one of the development of 
the amateur in watercolors (Mildred 
Terrett’s Painting of Summer; until 
February 1942); watercolors by Okla- 
homa Indian artists; Will Stevens of 
New Orleans, pastels; and E. McKnight 
Kaufer, posters. 

Preference must be given to states 
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which will circulate the exhibitions 
among their branches through the state 
arts chairman. Please write to Miss Lura 
Beam, A.A.U.W. Associate in Arts, for 
further information. 


Marina Nujfiez del Prado 


Although still a young woman whose talents re- 
main in process of development, the recipient of this 
year's fellowship paradoxically seems less an aspir- 
ing artist than an established individual practicing 
her profession. . . . She is close to the Indians, who 
have been practically her exclusive source of subject 
matter and inspiration. . . . [Her work] has gone 
in definite stages from extreme realism through a 
romantic period to the broad planes of her more 
simplified figures and heads and the most recent 
rhythmic groups based on Indian dances. 


This is quoted from an article on, Miss 
Nuifiez del Prado, last year’s holder of the 
A.A.U.W. Latin American Fellowship, 
by Jane Watson in the August-September 
issue of the Magazine of Art, published by 
the American Federation of Arts. 

The Federation is now circulating the 
Nufiez del Prado sculpture in wood, terra 
cotta, amd cast stone, under the aus- 
pices of the A.A.U.W. for the season of 
1941-42. 

The sculpture is beautiful and interest- 
ing in itself. Moreover it has the mys- 
terious power to communicate some feel- 
ing of the Bolivian country that most of 
us will never see but all of us want to un- 
derstand. This is not modified French, and 
not North American at all: it is our neigh- 
bor to the south. 

A.A.U.W. branches will wish to have 
the exhibit shown in their communities, 
if possible, because of interest in the sculp- 
ture for its own sake, and with an added 
interest growing out of its connection 
with A.A.U.W. fellowships. To arrange a 
showing, the branch may cooperate with 
a museum or with the local chapter of 
the American Federation of Arts, or the 
branch may itself undertake the exhibit. 
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A fee of $50 plus outgoing transportation 
is charged for three weeks; there is a re- 
duction to A.F.A. chapters. Full infor- 
mation on open dates, transportation 
costs, etc., may be secured from Miss 
Helen H. Campbell, American Federation 
of Arts, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


Call for Young Women to Enter the 
Nursing Profession 


A special request to the A.A.U.W. to 
bring to the attention of its members the 
need for more well qualified young 
women to enroll this year in professional 
schools of nursing has been made by Ma- 
jor Julia C. Stimson, chairman of the 
Nursing Council on National Defense 
and president of the American Nurses’ 
Association. Writing to President Helen 
C. White under date of September 11, 
Major Stimson says: 


An enrollment of 50,000 well qualified young 
women is needed within this school year. Con- 
gressional legislation has provided an appropriation 
of $1,250,000 to be used in part for the assistance of 
schools of nursing (meeting certain requirements) 
which are able to accept additional students. 

The national nursing organizations, in cooperation 
with the Subcommittee on Nursing of the Health and 
Medical Committee of the Federal Security Agency, 
are making every effort to secure the necessary enroll- 
ments. Will you assist by extending an urgent call, 
through your organization channels, for well pre- 
pared young women to enter good schools of nursing ? 
The state board of nurse examiners is the authorita- 
tive source of information about the schools of 
nursing in each state. 

For any other information with regard to nurses 
and nursing in the defense program, except that of 
national scope, I refer you to the executive secre- 
taries or secretaries of the state nurses’ associations. 
. . . (Names and addresses of the secretaries of the 
state nurses’ associations and of the state boards of 
nurse examiners, as well as leaflets on nursing as a 
profession, may be obtained from our headquarters, 
the American Nurses’ Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City.) . .. 

The many national women’s organizations in this 
country can accomplish even the seemingly impossi- 
ble if they unite their efforts in concerted action. For 
this reasen, | look to you to add the strength of the 
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American Association of University Women in the 
program of student nurse recruitment which is of 
immediate importance in the total program for de- 
fense. 


Nevada Division Organized 


In the mid-desert setting of the little 
town of Tonopah, representatives of 
A.A.U.W. branches in Nevada met Oc- 
tober 4-5 with the Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Malbone Graham, and or- 
ganized the Nevada State Division. In 
the past two years, branches in Nevada 
have increased from three to seven, and 
in spite of distances, mountains, and 
deserts, the branches are enthusiastically 
planning to work together through a 
state organization. 


A.A.U.W. Calendar 


October 29— Connecticut State Meeting, 
New Britain 

November 1-3 — Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards, Washington, 
D.C. 

November 29 — Social Studies Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

January 23-25 — Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, Washington, D. C. 


New Branches 


The following branches have been rec- 
ognized since the Convention issue of the 
JourNAL. 


Cattrornia — Los Gatos 
Cotorapo — North Fork 
ILtino1is — Maywood 
Inp1aNa — Columbus 
Micuican — Grand Rapids 
Twin City 
Missourt — Chariton County 
New Mexico — Clovis formerly Eastern 
Portales | New Mexico 

New Yorx — Whiteface 
Ox1o — Bucyrus 
Texas — Brenham 

Ranger 


This brings the total to 919. 
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Dr. Cullis and Dr. Walters at British 
Information Center 

Dr. Winifred Cullis of London, former 
I.F.U.W. president, who was a popular 
speaker at our Cincinnati Convention, 
has returned from London as a member of 
the staff of the British Library of Infor- 
mation, New York City. She is in charge 
of information on activities of British 
women, and, in general, relations with 
women’s organizations in the United 
States. 

Assisting Dr. Cullis at the Library of 
Information is Dr. Marjorie Walters, 
who came to this country from England 
last year as a Rose Sidgwick Fellow. 


Fellowship Recognition Awards 


At the workshop meeting on fellow- 
ships at Cincinnati, Mrs. Dorothy Bridg- 
man Atkinson, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship Endowment, presented 
awards in recognition of two-year records 
in fellowship contributions. A special 
interest attached to the awards, since 
they represented the work of two 
A.A.U.W. fellows, both of whom were 
present. The awards consisted of little 
replicas of Marina Nufiez del Prado’s 
piece, The Llamas, carved especially for 
this purpose, and copies of Helene Maga- 
ret’s book, Father De Smet, Pioneer Priest of 
the Rockies. 

The per capita awards, based on two- 
year averages, were as follows: 


Highest branch per capita contribution: 
Branches having 1-34 members 


Olympic Peninsula, Washington....... $3.59 

Carthage, Bisssouri..... ............. 3.33 
Branches having 35-99 members 

Midland, Michigan.................. 3.23 

Lynchburg, Virginia................. 2.88 
Branches having 100-199 members 

South Bend, Indiana................. 3.69 

Monmouth County, New Jersey... 2.16 
Branches with 200 members or more 

Indianapolis, Indiana............. 2.08 

Wilmington, Delaware............... 1.58 
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Highest state per capita contribution: 
Delaware.... 


All but two states reported 100 per cent 
branch participation. In New York and 
West Virginia, respectively, one branch 
was missing. 

The units whose chairmen received 
recognition for goals achieved were: 
Northwest Central, Southwest Central, 
Ohio, Indiana, South Atlantic, and 
Philadelphia. 


The Penelope McDuffie Fellowship 


A fellowship bequest of $5,000, left to 
the Association by the will of Penelope 
McDuffie, has been received at Head- 
quarters. Miss McDuffie’s death occurred 
in 1924; but according to the terms of the 
will, this bequest did not become imme- 
diately available. 

The Penelope McDuffie Fellowship, as 
prescribed by the donor, is to be awarded 
to a graduate of any college belonging to 
the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools in the South who shall have 
shown an inclination for research and 
shall be approved by the Committee on 
Fellowships of the American Association 
of University Women. Preference is to be 
given to an applicant in history. 

The Journat for March 1925 acknowl- 
edged Miss McDuffie’s generous gift, and 
gave a little sketch of the donor which 
pictures not only a leader in education but 
a charming and radiant personality, 
whose influence extended far beyond the 
classroom. To quote: 


Penelope McDufhe was born and reared on a plan- 
tation in Marion County, South Carolina. While yet 
a girl she was graduated from a typical female col- 
lege, Virginia College for Young Ladies, Roanoke, 
Virginia. But her hungry mind and passion for in- 
tellectual life urged her further, and later she re- 
ceived the bachelor’s degree from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and the master’s degree from the University 


of South Carolina. At the time of her death she was 
in residence at Columbia University. . . . 

While yet in her teens she was assisting in educa- 
tional rallies and improving the living conditions 
of the tenants in her community. Much of the 
strength and activity of her later years was devoted 
to the American Association of University Women, 
in which organization she recognized tremendous 
possibilities for promoting higher educational ideals 
in her section and for fostering among college women 
intellectual interests and transmuting them into 
community forces. .. . 

As a teacher she was rarely gifted, and her rich 
and varied experience afforded her unusual insight 
into and sympathy with the problems of her stu- 
dents. To pass on the torch is after all the supreme 
achievement, and that she did this is abundantly evi- 
dent from the young women who have already risen 
up to call her blessed. 


The list of A.A.U.W. memorial fellow- 
ships presents a roll of women who have 
contributed in different degrees and ways, 
but always richly, to American education. 
The Association is privileged to add to 
this list of women remembered for their 


service to others the name of Penelope 
McDuff. 


The Founders Fellowship 


The Board of Directors at its pre-con- 
vention meeting in May voted to set upa 
special Founders Fellowship, endowed 
from funds available at the end of the 
fiscal year from the General Fellowships 
Fund. Provisions for the stipend and 
qualifications for this fellowship will be 
worked out by the Fellowship Awards 
Committee, subject to approval by the 
Board. The endowment stands at $39,- 
219.82. This brings the total credited to 
our million dollar fellowship goal to 
$656,144.77. 

Pending a report of a study inaugurated 
by the Board of the growing needs of the 
Association, the allocation to the Gen- 
eral Fellowships Fund of 25 cents from 
each $2.00 membership fee is to be con- 
tinued. 
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Morrison Fellowship to Alternate; 
Reinhardt Fellowship Postponed 

We have grown accustomed to hearing 
of well-laid projects disrupted by the 
European cataclysm, but it is tension in 
the Pacific that has upset the plans of two 
recipients of A.A.U.W. fellowships for 
1941-42, causing the resignation of one 
fellow and postponement of the fellow- 
ship by another. 

Dr. Laura Thompson, who was granted 
the May Treat Morrison Fellowship for a 
study of educational problems in relation 
to changing culture patterns in Hawaii, 
came to this country last summer for work 
at the University of Chicago in connection 
with her project. As the situation in the 
Pacific area became more tense, Dr. 
Thompson realized that it might be im- 
possible to secure the full cooperation of 
different racial groups in Hawaii which 
would be necessary to complete her study 
successfully. She therefore resigned the 
fellowship, to take part in a project of 
the Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago, a long-time 
research investigation of child develop- 
ment in certain Indian communities se- 
lected for their democratic or authori- 
tarian social structures. Dr. Thompson 
will serve as research coordinator. 

The May Treat Morrison Fellowship 
has been accepted by the alternate named 
by the Committee on Fellowship Awards 
— Pauline Morrow Austin, graduate 
student in physics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Mrs. Austin 
was born in Kingsville, Texas. She gradu- 
ated from Wilson College in 1938, received 
the M.A. degree from Smith College in 
1939, and has completed two years of 


graduate study toward the doctorate at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where she will continue her research. 

Mrs. Austin will work on problems of 
electromagnetic waves in the ionosphere. 
The necessity for the study became ap- 
parent from the results of research which 
is being conducted in the interests of 
national defense. In carrying out the 
project Mrs. Austin will have the use of 
the new differential analyzer at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology — 
a highly technical mathematical calcula- 
tor which is now reserved for research for 
national defense. Mrs. Austin’s study not 
only has a bearing on the field of cosmic 
rays and ionospheric phenomena, but is 
also of importance in the much broader 
field of electromagnetic theory, and has 
immediate practical application to radio 
and communications. Her husband is 
assistant professor of meteorology at 
M.I.T., and is particularly interested in 
the relation of Mrs. Austin’s study to 
atmospheric phenomena. 

Dr. Elizabeth A. Sheppard of Australia, 
who was awarded the Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt Fellowship for study in this 
country, decided to postpone the fellow- 
ship when new State Department regula- 
tions made it necessary for an alien seek- 
ing entrance to the United States to fur- 
nish an affidavit of sponsorship or an 
afidavit of support. The A.A.U.W. 
could hardly offer the necessary affidavit, 
for that might mean a guarantee of sup- 
port indefinitely in case Dr. Sheppard 
should be unable to return to Australia 
at the end of the year. In view of unstable 
conditions in the Pacific, it seemed best 
to postpone the fellowship. 








THE GOOD NEIGHBOR PLAYING CARDS 


— for bridge play- 
ers and scholars, art- 
ists and historians, those 
who travel in Latin Amer- 
ica and those who only 
stay at home and wish 
they could — this is the 
inclusive appeal of a new 
project launched by the 
American Association 
of University Women. 
Briefly, the Association, 
as a means of helping the 
branches to raise their 
fellowship funds, is spon- 
soring the publication and 
sale of the Good Neighbor Playing Cards, 
which are not only perfectly usable play- 
ing cards, but also an introduction to an- 
cient South American art. The cards, 
drawn by Ariel Baynes, a Washington, 
D. C., artist, through their beautiful and 
striking designs give fascinating glimpses 
of the cultural heritage of our neighbors 
to the south. 

The Good Neighbor Playing Cards 
correspond to the usual bridge deck. The 
conventional spot cards are used, but 
kings, queens, jacks, and joker are drawn 
to represent rulers and warriors, gods and 
goddesses, found in the fragmentary sur- 
viving records of the vanished empires of 
the Mayas and the Incas. 

The Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, has been 
much interested in the project as a con- 
tribution to inter-American understand- 
ing. Addressing the fellowship office at 
A.A.U.W. Headquarters, he writes: 
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Your enthusiasm regarding 
the designs for playing cards 
which Miss Ariel Baynes has 
created from original sources in 
our collection of books on 
Mayan and Peruvian art is grati- 
fying and coincides with my own 
opinion of them. 

Naturally, lam proud that the 
facilities of our Columbus Me- 
morial Library have made it 
possible for Miss Baynes to 
perfect a contribution of such 
unusual educational importance. 

It is indeed a happy idea to 
use these cards as a means of 
increasing the Fellowship Fund 
of the American Association of 
University Women. Your plan 
will do much to make the women of the United 
States aware of the extraordinary culture developed 
in the Americas prior to the discovery of the Conti- 
nent. I hope that these cards, which bear authentic 
indigenous American designs, will have the widest 
possible circulation, for they will contribute to a 
better understanding between the people of the 
United States and their Latin American neighbors. 


The cards consist of two decks — the 
Good Neighbor Maya Playing Cards and 
the Good Neighbor Inca Playing Cards. 
They are printed on excellent stock, with 
the backs in two colors and the court 
cards in four. Brief notes on the signifi- 
cance of the designs accompany each deck 
and add to the interest. 

The artist found her sources for the 
Inca cards in decorations on pottery, and 
in the little figures bordering the famous 
Paracas Textile — an incredibly elaborate 
piece of weaving left by an Indian tribe of 
Peru. The Paracas Textile depicts impor- 
tant personages in Incan legend and his- 
tory — but among them no women are to 
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be found. Accordingly the queens in this 
deck are drawn from Incan cat goddesses. 
The kings are Incan rulers; the jacks and 
joker are warriors. They wear traditional 
costumes of the nobility — headdresses 
of gold and silver and brilliant feathers; 
elaborate ear studs, nose and breast orna- 
ments, necklaces, and jeweled masks. 

Mayan art, as recorded in the three 
books that escaped destruction by the 
Spaniards, provides plenty of models for 
the queens, — women whose rich orna- 
ments and elaborate headdresses indicate 
their exalted positions. The Queen of 
Hearts, shown here, was probably a 
Mayan queen. Her headdress is orna- 
mented with vivid plumes of the quetzel 
bird, held sacred by the Mayas as a sym- 
bol of freedom, since it will not live in 
captivity. The goblet in her hand prob- 
ably contains chocolatl, favorite beverage 
of Mayan royalty, made with chocolate, 
vanilla, and spices, and 
whipped to a froth — evi- 
dently a precursor of the 
modern milkshake. The 
back design of the Mayan 
deck is a figure of Kukul- 
kan, Feathered Serpent of 
the Sky, god of infinite 
love and wisdom, of 
whom tradition says, ‘‘He 
will some day return to 
rule the hearts of the 
people of the Jand.”’ 

Other designs are 
equally interesting. The 
black-and-white repro- 
duction gives little idea 
of the cards as they appear in color. 
“Stunning” ‘“beautiful’”’ 
““‘unique’’ . . . “‘fascinating’’ are the ad- 
jectives used by those who have seen the 
originals. 

Sales of the Good Neighbor Playing 
Card project are being handled by a com- 





mittee of the Detroit Branch. Prices to the 
branches were listed in the June JourNnat, 
but since the federal tax on playing cards 
was increased on October 1 from eleven to 
thirteen cents per deck, it has been neces- 
sary to increase the prices to local groups 
accordingly. Prices to the branches, in- 
cluding the present federal tax and trans- 
portation, are as follows: 


100 or more two-deck sets......... $1.24 per set 
50 to 99 two-deck sets............ 1.29 per set 
Less than 50 two-deck sets........ 1.34 per set 


All orders must be sent prepaid. Inquiries 
and orders should be addressed to Mrs. 
Arthur R. Carr, 16810 Ashton Road, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Sample cards may be secured from the 
Detroit Committee. The prices given here 
are for a set of two decks (Maya and 
Inca), bridge size, boxed in a sturdy open- 
faced box, cellophane wrapped. Branches 
may set their own selling 
price. Branches that ex- 
pected to sell the cards 
for $1.50 per two-deck 
set may wish to increase 
this figure to cover the 
added tax. 

Those who have seen 
the color proofs of the 
cards appreciate the very 
fine work that has gone 
into the reproductions of 
the original drawings. 
The artist has pronounced 
them better even than she 
had hoped — and that is 
praise indeed! Because of 
the elaborate color plates used in print- 
ing the cards, and because the emergency 
has upset all printing schedules, there has 
been unavoidable delay in production. 
But samples will be available by Novem- 
ber 15, and delivery on orders is definitely 
promised by December 1. 








FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED, 1942-43 
7 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women an- 
nounces the fellowships listed below to be awarded for 1942-43. 

These fellowships are for graduate study or research; except as otherwise noted, they are unre- 
stricted as to subject. Because it seems to be more difficult to secure aid for the later stages of 
graduate study or research than for the earlier years, the committee in general makes the awards 
to candidates who have completed two years of residence work for the Ph.D. degree or have 
already received the degree. The greatest importance is attached to the project on which the 
candidate wishes to work — its significance, definiteness, and feasibility — and to the evidence 
of the candidate's ability to pursue it. 

For detailed information concerning these fellowships and instructions for applying, address 
the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, American Association of University Women, 
1634 I Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Applications for these fellowships must reach the Wash- 
ington office by December 15, 1941. 


I. NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowships open to American women for advanced study or research:* 
Dorotny BrinGMaN ATKINSON FELLowsuiP, $1,500, contributed by the Northwest Central 
Region 
MarGareT SNELL Feitowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the North Pacific Region 
Marion Tatsot Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Illinois State Division 
Vassiz James Hitt Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Region 
Katuryn McHa te Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Indiana State Division 
May Treat Morrison Fstiowsuir, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Region 
Fecttowsuip Crusape Nationa Fettowsnips (two), $1,500 each 
Saran Berviner Memoria Fectowsuip, $1,500, for work in physics, chemistry, or biology 


Il. INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowship for study in the United States: 

Latin AmgricAN Fe.iowsuip, $1,500, open to nationals of the Latin American countries 
Fellowships open to members of the International Federation of University Women, the holder to study in 
some country other than her own, if possible: 

Aurewia Henry Remnsarpt Feritowsarp, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Region 

Onto State Fetrowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Illinois State Division 

Mary E. Woo t.ey Fettowsarp, $1,500, contributed by the North New England Unit 

INTERNATIONAL FetLowsnip, £250 plus a grant for traveling expenses. Offered by the 

I.F.U.W., preferably for work in the arts (language, literature, law, economics, history, 
philosophy, theology) 


1For 1942-43 these fellowships will be awarded only to those who plan to study in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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=» THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION « 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN OF THE AMERICAS TO MEET AT HAVANA 


A regional meeting of the International 
Federation of University Women will be 
held in Havana, Cuba, November 20-22. 
The National Committees on Intellectual 
Cooperation of the Western Hemisphere 
are to hold a conference in Havana begin- 
ning November 15, and it seemed most 
appropriate that the university women 
of the Americas should hold their meeting 
in connection with such an event. Re- 
gional meetings have not been held be- 
fore in the I.F.U.W., but it is an arrange- 
ment that fits the needs of the present, 
when it would not be practical to plan 
for a regular Conference or Council Meet- 
ing. The purpose of the Havana meeting 


will be to bring together representative 
university women of North and South 
America and to provide an opportunity 
for them to discuss problems of mutual 
interest. 

There are six national associations 
of university women, members of the 
I.F.U.W., in the Western Hemisphere: — 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Mexico, 
Canada, and the United States. In addi- 
tion, we know of three associations that 
are not yet affiliated: — Chile, Panama, 
and Peru; and others may be discovered 
in connection with this meeting. Each 
national association is permitted three 
delegates. 


SURVEY REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 
Notes and Comments on the Granting of Fellowships by the I.F.U.W. 


When so much international work is at 
a stand-still, and so much that we had 
thought was built upon firm international 
foundations appears tragically over- 
thrown, it is encouraging to consider a 
part of the work of the International 
Federation of University Women that 
has neither ceased nor slackened, though 
difficulties crowd its path in these days of 
world war. 

The International Fellowships Com- 
mittee of the I.F.U.W. is composed of five 
members from European nations and five 
from the Americas. In peace time the 
meeting for the annual awarding of the 
fellowships and grants at the disposal of 
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the committee was to take place alter- 
nately in Europe and in America. While 
Europe is torn by war and dominated so 
largely by a country whose govern- 
mental policy is openly hostile to any in- 
ternational organization of university 
women, it is not practically possible to 
obtain even the written collaboration of 
all the five European members, and utterly 
impossible to get them assembled to- 
gether in conference. So for these war 
years the meetings are being held in the 
United States, where the four representa- 
tives of that country and the representa- 
tive from Canada can meet to discuss the 
relative merits of the various applicants, 











































































































reading and considering the decisions 
and comments of any of the European 
members who have been able to send 
communications. 

This year we had before us fifteen ap- 
plications transmitted from eleven na- 
tional associations. Three associations 
sponsored German or Austrian refugee 
scholars. One is an economist, a Ph.D. of 
Heidelberg who has found haven in 
Sweden after three years in Madrid and 
two in Prague, having left Germany in 
1933. She desires to study regulated state 
economy in the United States and in Mex- 
ico. Another is a biologist holding a doc- 
torate of the University of Berlin and for 
the last three years a research worker in 
the Zurich Zoological Institute.. Her 
name was submitted by the Swiss Asso- 
ciation together with that of an Austrian 
zoologist of distinction who obtained 
her Ph.D. in Vienna, won fellowships 
from institutions in Vienna, in Germany, 
in the United States, and from Girton 
College, Cambridge, in the 1920's, and 
left Central Europe in 1938. In the uni- 
versity circles in countries other than 
their own these scholarly women, no 
longer wanted in their native lands, are 
being helped and encouraged at this time 
when encouragement and help are so 
sorely needed. 

Nine of the applicants wished to carry 
on work in the United States: an Irish 
psychologist, a Swedish statistician and 
sociologist, a Brazilian biologist, an 
Egyptologist from Palestine, a South 
African scholar working on the life of 
Browning, an Indian student of Sanskrit, 
and the three central Europeans men- 
tioned above. An American botanist 
wanted to go to Honolulu to study 
Araucaria; an Hungarian doctor hoped to 
go to a medical center in Switzerland to 
investigate immunization of infants 
against measles; a graduate of Smith, 
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Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr planned to 
study the cultural and political influence 
of Sarmiento in Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile; an Argentine dentist wished to 
pursue dental and chemical research in 
Brazil. 

Two I.F.U.W. fellowships of £250 
each, and one grant of $200 from the 
Philadelphia Branch of the American 
Association, were available this year. The 
grant was given to Dr. Alina de Laporte 
for dental research expenses in Buenos 
Aires, this being the first 1.F.U.W. award 
to an applicant from Latin America. One 
of the fellowships was awarded to Dr. 
Sophie Piccard of Lausanne, Switzerland, 
an able mathematician with an excellent 
record of independent work, who will 
work in Switzerland. The other fellow- 
ship was given to Dr. Bina Ghosh, gradu- 
ate of Hindu University, Benares, with a 
Ph.D. from Oxford University, where 
she completed a critical edition of the 
Khandakhadyaka of Brahmagupta. This 
is a Sanskrit work dated 598 A.D. dealing 
with geometry, astronomical formulae, 
and the first known application of the 
principle of interpolation in mathemat- 
ics. Dr. Ghosh plans to proceed to Har- 
vard, where there is an excellent Sanskrit 
department, and then complete her re- 
search in India. 

In the figures that follow, an attempt 
is made to summarize the interesting facts 
about the recipients of awards since the 
first international fellowship was given 
by the I.F.U.W. in 1928.! The distribu- 
tion of nationalities, of subjects, and of 
countries to which the scholars proceeded 


1 This survey includes only fellowships awarded 
by the I.F.U.W. The American Association in 1923 
established the A.A.U.W. International Fellowship, 
awarded by the American committee. This fellow- 
ship has now been replaced by the Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt International Fellowship, given by the 
South Pacific Region.—Ep. 
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offers food for much interesting contem- 
plation. These statistics constitute a 
challenge to the university women of 
certain countries. 


Number or Awarps, 1928-41 


I.F.U.W. Fellowships, Junior and Senior...... 17 
A.A.U.W. Crusade International Fellowship... 6 
Mary E. Woolley Fellowship... . caauee 
Minor grants....... Re Teele «eis here ee 
eee ese cate eee 35 


Germany...... eee en eects 
Great Britain.......... 
Netherlands..................- 
Switzerland............ 


Auseis......25.. 


Belgium.... 
Hungary.... 


Morway....... 
Acgentina........... 
Australia..... 
Bulgaria. . 

Finland. . 

France... 

Poland..... 

PR occ eas. 
United States 


— 
5 
oy 
f& 

See eH HY RY RB RE NY NYNNNNY SU 


Countries WHere FeLttowsuip Work Was Dong 


Great Britain.............. os svoeu? 2 
Ireland..... 
United States 
France 


Germany...... 
ee 
Norway. . 
Sweden. . 
Arabia 
Austria. ... 
Baltic Countries 


Denmark.... 
Hawaii.... 
Netherlands....... 
Southeastern Europe 
Mike saakiness 
Switzerland... 


Yugo-Slavia.......... 


eee NNO Ow OS Dw Ww 


Genera CrassiFiICaTION BY SuBJECTS 


Literature, history, folklore, and art......... 6 
Archaeology, ethnography.................. 5 
PRIMEY, SMO oss oso ciccc sce ccdies sven 3 
Philosophy, economics, social sciences........ 4 


Biology, bacteriology, entomology, pathology, 


FACIOIOY, GENCISILY . 2c csc ccccccsoncces 9 
EN ak. 10 5:00.05 ice ye eenee eau abp een Q 
I MN icc civatervncerevewensn 2 
Mathematics (ancient and modern)........... 2 


If studied with sympathetic under- 
standing and a little imagination these 
facts will not remain merely intensely 
interesting statistics. They will speak 
their message of intellectual aspiration, 
of hard work and patient toil, of high 
hopes and proud success, of new vistas, 
fresh experiences, increased usefulness, 
contributions to scholarship, greater in- 
ternational understanding, and lasting 
friendships. These influences are needed 
in the world that is to be shaped from the 
present junk heap of nations and peoples 
— some confused and bewildered, some 
trodden under cruel feet, some ignorant of 
what is actually happening in the world, 
some still obsessed with blood-lust upon 
whom disillusionment and suffering will 
fall, some straining with superhuman en- 
durance to fight on and on for the ideals 
they cherish. Ethics and economics alike 
cry aloud for a practical internationalism 
and every influence that tends in this di- 
rection, that is educating individuals and 
communities to think and work, to sacri- 
fice and cooperate towards this end, is of 
immense importance. In their work on 
behalf of traveling fellowships, our Inter- 
national Federation and our national as- 
sociations are making a lasting contribu- 
tion to the furtherance of good will, trust, 
and understanding between nations. 

A. Visert DouGtas 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario 
Member, I.F.U.W. Fellowships Committee 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE L.F.U.W. 


The August 1941 News Bulletin of the 
I.F.U.W., published in London, brings 
new evidence of the vitality of the Federa- 
tion. We quote several paragraphs here as 
examples of the vigor and faith which are 
evident everywhere today in the regenera- 
tion of cultural and humanitarian values. 

— Eprror’s Note. 

Our I.F.U.W. office is a real inter- 
national center, for almost every week 
we have a meeting of some kind, for uni- 
vetsity women of many nations, Greek, 
Dutch, French, Polish, German, Italian, 
Austrian, Finnish, Belgian, Czech, Hun- 
garian, many of them members of the 
national associations in their own coun- 
tries, many more meeting the Federation 
of University Women for the first time 
here in their exile from home; but all 
finding in the Federation an active expres- 
sion of our belief in ‘‘the promotion of 
understanding and friendship between 
university women of all nations of the 
world.’’ All of them would like to send 
greetings to our members. Here are a few 
individual messages: 

From a Belgian university woman now 
cafrying out important scientific work in 
England: 

I feel that the officers and members who are now 
in Belgium would like me to tell you this. Hard 
facts have shown them that “‘equality of rights’’ for 
women has no meaning when all men and women are 
slaves. They know better than anybody that Hitler 
and all he stands for must be destroyed and that this 
war must therefore be fought, at all costs, until a 
complete victory is achieved by the Allies. But they 
know also that important as it is to win the war, 
we must have an even wider aim, that of winning the 
peace, for a third world war would bring about the 
annihilation of our civilization. And my colleagues 
know that a lasting and true peace can only be estab- 
lished in a free world. They know also that freedom 
cannot be brought to slaves at the end of a gun. They 
know that if they are to be free they must free them- 


selves, they must win their own battles, take part in 
the general struggle. 


From a former member of the French 
Association, now residing in London: 


There are only very few members of the French 
Association of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women in Great Britain, but many members 
whose names are familiar to you, fight across the 
channel a hard and silent battle. They still think 
that democracy tries to bring to each human being 
its better part, they still believe in truth, objective 
truth, in impartial science, in trained minds. They 
had always known, but now they see, that freedom 
is necessary to the workers, to those who want to 
think, pray and act, not as slaves, but as men or 
women. We, who have had the privilege to enjoy 
British hospitality, and to rally to General de Gaulle, 
who never despaired of his country, are with them 
faithful to the spirit of the Federation. 


From a German exile graduate of Hei- 
delberg University: 

The Nazis had made it plain even before they 
came to power that they despised women and that 
they would not tolerate them in positions of responsi- 
bility. As in all other fields, they disregarded the 
teachings of great Germans — thus proving Herder’s 
proud words ‘‘a nation can be judged according to its 
treatment and esteem of women."’ In opposition 
groups the intellectual women play an integral part. 
They have taken their full share in developing those 
innumerable groups and circles where the flame of 
freedom is kept burning. These nameless women 
have never ceased to look to the countries of the 
free for help and encouragement, and, eventually, 
for liberation, and never wavered in their feeling of 
solidarity in the common aims of all the free of all 
the nations. 


Our international group has been in- 
creased by brave women who have es- 
caped from occupied countries, even from 
prison and sentence of death and arrived 
here to carry on the work of bringing 
freedom and civilization back to their 
countries. They all tell the same story. 
The Hun barbarians know that in educa- 
tion and in intellectual life and culture, 
the freedom of nations is rooted, and 
they destroy the schools, the universities, 
the libraries and in particular deny oppor- 
tunities of higher education to women. 
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+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 





Coordination Areas in Social Studies and 
Education 

Education and social studies cannot always 
be separated. Education study groups begin 
with the educational angle, but if they stop 
short in their work when they see welfare con- 
siderations approaching, they fail to meet 
their entire responsibility. On the other hand, 
social studies groups beginning with social 
welfare often uncover educational lacks which 
need to be met. Both education and social 
study groups find themselves engaged upon 
two phases of the same process, though each 
starts from a different angle. The projects here 
described illustrate the interesting things that 
are going on where areas in those fields over- 
lap. Sometimes an education group has begun 
the work, sometimes a social studies group, 
but always both education and social studies 
are concerned and always the most effective 
work shows close cooperation between the 
two groups. The field of nutrition, now newly 
emphasized because of defense needs, offers a 
prime opportunity for such cooperation on the 
part of the education and social studies com- 
mittees. 


Nutrition Welfare and Education 


Nutrition education has come to the fore in 
the programs of many branches. In Wichita, 
Kansas, A.A.U.W. has taken the lead in the or- 
ganization and continued activity of a nutri- 
tional defense committee representing all ed- 
ucational and civic groups. Early in the spring 
of 1941 a speakers bureau was established, and 
basic programs for nutrition clinics and demon- 





Material for this department is gleaned from re- 
ports and letters by the members of the Headquarters 
staff who have to do with the development of study 
programs and community activities. They will 
welcome full details of new and significant branch 
activities. 
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stration exhibits were prepared for use by all 
the schools and adult groups in the county. 
Two of the Knoxville, Tennessee, branch 
meetings last year dealt with the place of 
nutrition in defense. Branch meetings on this 
subject were held also in Gainesville, Florida; 
Bloomfield, New Jersey; Butler, Pennsylvania; 
College Park, Maryland; Rock Hill, South 
Carolina; and Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

During the summer the consumer study 
group of the Chicago Branch organized their 
year’s work with emphasis on nutrition. The 
members of this group are now engaged in an 
intensive elementary course on nutrition under 
the direction of Dr. Lydia Roberts, chairman 
of the Committee on Food and Nutrition of 
the National Research Council. When this 
course is completed in November, members 
will work with mothers groups and neighbor- 
hood groups to carry out in direct application 
the purposes of the national nutrition program 
under the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare. 

In Searles Lake, California, the branch 
education group is planning hot school lunches 
for children from the outlying districts. 

The Education Committee in Springfield, 
Illinois, has worked on a research project to 
ascertain the quality of milk sold by local 
dairies. After the study was made, efforts were 
turned toward raising the standards of the 
milk supply in the community. 

(See ‘‘News and Notes’’ for the announce- 
ment of the nutrition study material which 
represents a cooperative effort between social 
studies and education in A.A.U.W., the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and the National Maternal 
and Child Health Council.) 


New Community Programs in Child Wel- 
fare and Education 


Nearly two hundred branches within the 
past four years have laid considerable empha- 
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sis on community health and welfare facilities 
for children. Recently several social studies 
and education chairmen have reported partic- 
ipation in the work of the follow-up com- 
mittees of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, as well as in the 
local community councils of social agencies. 

The Harrisonburg, Virginia, Branch offers 
an outstanding example of pioneering work in 
a small community with an obvious problem 
of juvenile delinquency. The chairman of the 
social welfare group learned from the local 
director of public welfare that of the 44 juve- 
nile delinquency cases in the city, 26 came from 
homes in a two-block area. ‘‘I felt that women, 
because of their naturally close relations with 
children and family life,’’ said the chairman, 
‘‘and university women in particular, because 
they as a group have been privileged to receive 
some training in clear, dispassionate thinking, 
should assume the responsibility for the study 
of juvenile delinquency which must precede 
the solution of child needs in their commun- 
ity.’’ Distribution of pamphlets from the chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the American Legion, the 
National Probation Association and the 
A.A.U.W. Headquarters at a branch meeting 
aroused interest, and a series of forums for dis- 
cussion of the problems of children in the 
community was announced. 

At the first forum meeting, the chairman 
reports — 


The honorary chairman was the mayor; the first 
speaker, judge of the juvenile court; the second 
speaker, the chief of police; and the leader of the 
discussion, one of the local ministers. . . . Due to 
the remarkable interest and willingness shown by 
the large group and to careful newspaper, radio and 
poster publicity, the same response was continued 
for five meetings. 


Recommendations were made at the last 
meeting for the formation of a community 
council, representative of all the organizations 
in the city, to serve chiefly as a research, ad- 
visory, and coordinating group for the consid- 
eration of the remedial proposals made during 
the forums. While this council was being 
formed, some immediate activities were under- 
taken by a committee authorized by the 
forum. They included the essential steps — 
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to change the juvenile detention from the present 
jail-cell into pleasant rooms equipped with books 
and games; to start training a small group of men and 
women to work as Big Brothers and Sisters under 
the superintendent of public welfare; and to begin 
two vocational surveys — one, a list of all boys and 
girls between the ages of fifteen and seventeen who 
are out of school and out of work; and two, a list of 
all vocational opportunities for the same age group. 


One of the first activities of the Council itself 
was a nutrition program consisting of an edu- 
cational program and a community garden to 
provide free school] lunches during the coming 
year. Another was the development of new 
recreational facilities for the children of the 
town. 

The A.A.U.W. chairman concludes her 
brief report on this project with the following 
statement: ‘‘Because I feel that . . . this is 
one way in which the idea of democracy can 
be put into reality by each of us in a workable 
sphere, I have detailed the community work 
we have done.”’ 

The Mansfield, Ohio, Branch presented an 
entirely new viewpoint in its combined work 
of the education and national problems groups. 
A study of the local motion picture situation 
which was made by the group developed into 
four phases related to the welfare of children: 
first, a case study of mental and physical effects 
of movies on children; second, a study of the 
programs offered at times when children are 
most apt to attend; third, a study of children’s 
actual attendance at movies; and fourth, a 
definite plan of activity for securing better 
motion pictures in the local theatre. 

From Kalamazoo, Michigan, comes the 
comment that the board is well integrated, 
chairmen working together on common prob- 
lems. For example, the education chairman is 
serving on the state Social Studies Committee. 
In this way there is an interchange of ideas 
which is helpful for all members. 

In Denver, Colorado, the education group 
planned a series of meetings to provide an op- 
portunity for school people and parents to dis- 
cuss problems of education together. Qualified 
persons addressed the meetings on the newer 
trends in the Denver schools, and in the dis- 
cussion which followed the questions of par- 
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ents helped to bring to the attention of educa- 
tors those trends which need more community 
understanding. Some of the topics were: 
Denver's part in the teacher-education study 
of the American Council on Education, the 
guidance program in Denver, taking care of 
individual differences of children, and general 
objectives of education in the public schools 
of Denver. 

In Toledo, Ohio, there has been excellent 
cooperation with community nursery schools. 
The preschool group, led by the director of 
parent education, has been so successful that 
it has expanded into two groups. Probably the 
plan of community cooperation with the 
nursery schools as a laboratory has aided in 
the extension of interest. 

The child study group in Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, consists of approximately forty 
mothers who have studied together over a 
period of years. As a background for the work 
which is being done now, the education guide, 
“Enjoying Our Children,’’ was used, and this 
past year there grew out of this outline the 
idea that the mothers should study themselves 
in order better to understand and guide intelli- 
gently their children’s lives. Characteristi- 
cally, the group work did not stop with study 
or guidance of individual children, for the 
group is supporting a plan to obtain a full- 
time supervisor for a community recreational 
program for all children. 


Dental Health 


The child welfare study in the Oranges and 
Maplewood, New Jersey, has received atten- 
tion in these pages. The results were varied 
and unmeasurable, and cannot be detailed in 
brief space. But a follow-up survey of dental 
care for the indigent completed in April 1941, 
deserves special mention. First-hand inquiry 
and records of the school and community 
dental clinics showed first of all a great need 
for coordinated education in the importance 
of preventive hygiene and dental care. The 
group has worked closely with the city’s 
Social Work Council and the continuing com- 
mittee is working out more balanced facilities 
for improvement of dental health. 

Meanwhile, the Hazleton, Pennsylvania, 


Branch has established its dental project on a 
permanent basis, serving all needy children in 
the community. Doubtless these two branches 
will be active in the new Community Com- 
mittees for Dental Health now being organized 
in many cities under the general direction of 
the National Dental Hygiene Association, 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 


Libraries and Defense 


At this time our attention is being called to 
the desirability of extended library services 
because of defense needs. Already many 
branches have been engaged in library aid. 
From Fort Collins, Colorado, there comes a 
report of the excellent work done, which in- 
cludes the statement that the branch has 
always pursued its work with libraries, be- 
cause of the belief that any community which 
maintains a well-administered, adequately 
supported library provides its residents one of 
the best means for their information, self- 
improvement and recreation. 

A new library kit is now available called 
‘Libraries and the A.A.U.W. in Times of Na- 
tional Emergency,’ which points out the 
many opportunities to A.A.U.W. branches for 
library work in defense areas and near army 
camps, as well as other general services which 
are particularly appropriate to an emergency 
situation. 


Standards in Municipal Functions 


During the past year, the Nashville, Tennes- 
see, Branch has continued its program of civic 
interest and community activity, and was toa 
large extent instrumental in securing a sani- 
tary engineer, a smoke-abatement program, 
two new schools for the training of the city 
police, and the improvement of conditions in 
detention homes for colored women. 

Branches actively interested in public hous- 
ing programs in 1941 include Muncie, Indi- 
ana; Memphis, Tennessee; Akron, Ohio; and 
Fresno, California. The Huntington, West 
Virginia, Branch worked for the establish- 
ment of a County Health Unit. 

As an outgrowth of the social welfare study 
in A.A.U.W. and a latent interest among other 
organizations in Butler, Pennsylvania, a new 
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Recreational Council was set up in the fall 
of 1940. A survey of recreational needs and 
facilities led the Council to recommend the 
establishment by the City Council of a public 
Recreation Board and a full-time professional 
person to direct the recreation program for al] 
ages and utilize more effectively the com- 
munity'’s volunteer leaders. These recommen- 
dations became realities during the winter of 
1941 and an intial appropriation for $4,000 
was approved by the City Council. The 
A.A.U.W. has been an active participant at 
all stages in the development of this program. 


Civil Liberties and Defense 


Within a general branch program devoted 
to First Line Defenses, the social studies group 
in the Camden County, New Jersey, Branch 
carried on a vital program throughout the 
1940-41 study season on the theme, Defending 
our Social and Civil Liberties. Among the 
liveliest discussions were those which dealt 
with Rights of the Conscientious Objector, 
Rights of Aliens and Immigrants, Freedom of 
the Press, The Labor Board and Free Speech, 
and Rights of Women in 1941. 


Survey of Opportunities for Women 


The San Diego, California, Branch, as a 
cooperating member of the Women’s Voca- 
tional Council, joined with ten other women’s 
organizations and three education groups in 
making a survey of employment opportunities 
for women and girls in San Diego. The purpose 
was to collect and present facts valuable to 
those engaged in counseling and placing 
women, young and old. Preceding the survey, 
the Women’s Vocational Council held meet- 
ings and special lectures on the local employ- 
ment situation for women and problems fac- 
ing local agencies interested in vocational 
guidance and placement of women. This 
program clarified the ideas of members and 
cooperating groups, and extended throughout 
the community greater interest and better 
understanding of the needs of women. 

The survey itself was made by an experienced 
interviewer, who visited about 220 firms em- 
ploying a total of 7,615 women. Gathering 
the data, which related to the employment of 
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women in seventeen business and professional 
fields, required approximately six months. 
The survey was financed by individual and 
organization contributions amounting to $479. 
The results were printed in August 1941 as a 
twenty-page pamphlet entitled Women Must 
Work: An Occupational Study, available at 25 
cents postpaid from the San Diego Women’s 
Vocational Council, 1012 C Street, San Diego, 
California. For each of the seventeen occupa- 
tions, the booklet gives facts on number of 
firms, number of women employed, turnover, 
remuneration, hours, training required, and 
ad vice as to opportunities. All this will assist 
vocational counselors, will give inspiration 
and practical assistance to women who are at- 
tempting to find satisfying employment, and 
will help to guide girls in their occupational 
choice. 

In preparing the survey booklet, the San 
Diego Branch and the Women’s Vocational 
Council had in mind the needs of an expanding 
industrial defense center, for San Diego is be- 
coming a major defense area. As the Foreword 
to the booklet says: 

Already men and women from far and near are 
pouring into our city. ‘Why do they come?’’ ‘‘Be- 
cause there are jobs for everyone."’ Too often there 
are no jobs immediately available when they arrive 
in the city. Vocational planning and training for 
men is far ahead of that for women. There will even- 
tually be industrial defense work for women as 
well as greater opportunity for them in the civilian 
defense program. Meanwhile the Women’s Voca- 
tional Council will cooperate with all groups in- 
terested in adequate community planning in order 
that San Diego may meet the great emergency with 
efficiency and wholehearted patriotism. 


Study Group on Women’s Status 


The status of women chairman of the 
Queens Branch, New York, reports a study 
group formed by the members of her commit- 
tee. Topics for study were: (1) a general outline 
of the subject, with suggestions for community 
projects; (2) reports on legal rights of women 
in the United States, civil and political, and 
the Equal Rights Amendment; (3) women in 
industry and the professions, including re- 
strictive and protective legislation; (4) com- 
parison with status in other countries, and 
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consideration of women’s opportunity in the 
United States to participate in defense work. 
The chairman comments: 


I believe that our study and the four meetings 
we have had, with reports and discussions, have not 
only acquainted us with the scope of the subject and 
the work that has been done and still remains to be 
done in improving opportunities for women in in- 
dustry, professions, and civic work, but they have 
also made us aware of the changing status of women 
in other countries, caused by changing political 
economies and war conditions. We will be far better 
able to observe changing conditions in this country 
in the future and to judge their possible effect on the 
status of women here. 

I have used the ‘‘Suggestions for Chairmen on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women”’ in planning pro- 
grams and have found the list of references very help- 
ful. We have used several of the pamphlets and books, 
including Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury’s study, The 
Economic Status of University Women, in preparing re- 
ports. I think this material is invaluable to groups 
starting a study of this subject, and can only sug- 
gest that it be continued and kept up to date. 


Branch Meeting on Economic Opportuni- 
ties for Women 


The Status of Women Committee in the Nor- 
folk, Virginia, Branch planned for one branch 
meeting a panel discussion on Economic 
Opportunities Open to Women in Norfolk. 
The panel was composed of men and women 
representing various businesses and _profes- 
sions in the city. The following questions 
were sent ahead of time to those taking part: 


What opportunities are there for women in your 
business or profession? 

Do you employ men in preference to women? If so, 
why? 

Do you promote men sooner than women? If so, why? 

Do you pay men more than women? If so, why? 

Do you employ married women? 

Do you permit women employees who marry to 
continue working? 

Do you pay married women the same salary as others? 
How has the attitude toward women in your busi- 
ness or profession changed in the last ten years? 
What changes will the present national emergency 

Create? 
What are the advantages of employing women? 
What are the disadvantages of employing women? 
What is the greatest obstacle women in your business 
or profession must overcome? 


At the meeting, copies of the Norfolk Edu- 
cation Association’s survey on school taxes 
and teachers’ salaries were distributed. The 
committee chairman, in directing discussion, 
tried to bring to the attention of members some 
of the state or local laws or regulations dis- 
criminating against women. 


Buy 


DEFENSE SAVINGS 
BONDS and STAMPS 


“The American Association of 

University Women, as a means 

of protecting civilian standards 

and assisting in the defense pro- 

gram advocates . . . investment 
in Defense Savings.” 








—Resolution of the 1941 Convention 





Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered during the thirty-two 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
A. A. U. W. 


MIDSTON HOUSE 


Madison Ave. at 38th St., N.Y. 
Single room from $2.25 











































































































Time's editorial office in Chung- 
king is made of bamboo and mud. It has 
the best cockroaches in the city and a fine 
dug-out where our correspondents can 
work during air raids. 


TIME’s editorial office in London 
(biggest maintained by any U. S. news- 
paper or magazine) is all right except for 
the windows, which are bombed out so 
often it hardly seems worthwhile to re- 
place them. On nights when the Germans 
come over half a dozen of the staff sleep 
in the basement. 


TIME'’s editorial office in Washing- 
ton, on the other hand, is not only one of 
the two biggest in the capital, but without 
doubt the most comfortable. It is com- 
pletely air conditioned, to help the 17 
workers keep going full speed no matter 
what the mercury reads outside. 


But in TIME’s office in Cairo the 
thermometer goes up to 110 and nothing 
can be done about it! 


There are two big reasons why 
TIME—the only magazine in the Associ- 
ated Press—has built up one of the great- 
est independent newsgathering staffs in 
all the world: 


1. To verify news that the news- 
papers must rush into print; 


2. To catch essential news that 
the newspapers often miss. 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 
$5.00 THE YEAR 


15c THE COPY .. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 








In Rio and Chicago, in Vichy and 
Hollywood, in Manila and San Antonio— 
in every news center on five continents 
TIME’s men are on the job for you. One 
week last month their special reports ran 
to 135,000 words—three words for every 
printed word in TIME. And in a single 
day the Washington staff alone was asked 
to clear up 88 points the newspaper re- 
ports had left in doubt! 


TIME is spending over 50¢ a word 
these days to make sure the news you read 
in TIME is straight and true and complete. 


And that is why you will find so 
much news in TIME you will not find 
anywhere else—so little unconfirmed 
rumor, so few contradictions. 


So TRY TIME for yourself—and 
see what it means to get your news from 
editors who have seven days instead of one 
to get the story straight and whole... 
seven full days to write it and re-write it 
—briefly, clearly, vividly, memorably... 
seven full days to build the news into one 
clear, coherent, significant story and make 
it all make sense for you. 

















FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the year ending May 31, 1941 


BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 

MAMIE trots itis crete oh tate oc pear inateson $ 166,494.98 
Suspense account — JouRNAL...... 1,992.81 
Suspense account — other......... 68.25 
Securities: 

General Fund...... $ 54,152.83 

Fellowships Fund... 662,465.62 716,618.45 
Real estate — original cost........ 165,000 .00 
Furniture, fixtures and alterations — 

CEI oreo sien cnduw esse 50,292.24 


$1,100,466 .73 


LIABILITIES AND FuNDS 


Capital account $ 215,292.24 





Suspense account — advance dues... 2,360.00 
Transmittal account. ...... 2.2.05. 185.00 
ee 21,233.36 
General reserves: 

For securities......: $ 8,085.73 

Life memberships. . . 9,850.00 

Building......... - 35,786.35 

Convention........ 1,500.00 75,153.86 
Special contributions: 

International... - § 1,160.5 

Educational........ 414.68 1,574.83 
Publications accounts: 

Educ. Revolving.... $ 2,039.90 

Educ. Special... . 657.77 

Intern'] Revolving. . 1,511.19 

Intern’] Special. . 30.29 

Social Studies Re- 

volving........ 2,108.42 

Arts Revolving..... 1,044.36 7,391.93 
General Fellowships Fund......... 54,051.73 
Memorial Fellowships 

Funds — Principal: 

Alice Freeman Palmer $ 20,000.00 

Anna C. Brackett... 9,754.93 

Julia C. G. Piatt.... 6,617.50 

Rose Sidgwick..... 28,500.00 

Sarah Berliner. ..... 43,000 .07 

Margaret E. Maltby 20,000.00 

Anonymous........ 149,248.55 


21,376.05 
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Fellowships Funds — stipend ac- 


DR chau he oawnese ee she tes 20,438.47 

Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund: 

National units...... $376,177.63 

International units.. 167,304.27 543,481.90 
Premium and discount account..... 1,217.84 
War Relief Fund in the United States 965.00 
War Relief Fund for use abroad.... 7,872.02 


$1,100,466 .73 





CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1940 to May 31, 1941 


Receipts 


General Funds 


General dues @ $1.75 $ 125,056.75 


Journat subscriptions.......... 5,151.36 
Journat advertising............ 537.21 
ere 4,575.00 
Affiliated alumnae dues......... 507.50 
TINS 6s bec esecscass 300.00 
ID sack aadncnenwken® 423.21 
Headquarters Accounts. Room rentals. 9,024.10 
Publications Accounts............... 1,980.08 
General Accounts 
Suspemec i00MS...............- ; 6,131.28 
IN os. abccsnissaawares 271.28 
Interest on general fund securities. 2,176.01 
Special contribution............ 200 .00 
Securities matured.............. 24,143.17 
Advance dues in suspense account 2,360.00 
Fellowships Accounts 
General fellowships @ 25¢. . 17,865.25 
Stipends accounts .............. 2,252.05 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
Se eo 42,710.68 
Interest on fellowship securities. . 18,925.24 
Interest on anonymous fund. . 114.00 
War Relief Fund 
In United States............. 2,000 .00 
For use abroad........ 27,723.65 


$ 294,427.82 
144,011.13 


Tora Reczirts..... 
Batance May 31, 1940 


$ 438,438.95 
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ExpENDITURES 


General Association Budget 
Expenses of general officers and di- 
rectors 
Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards 
Committee on Legislative Program 
Committee on Education... . 
Committee on Arts. . 
Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women 
Committee on Social Studies. . 
Committee on Intern’! Relations 
War Relief Committee. . 
Sub-Committee on Refugee Aid 
Committee on By-Laws.... 
Nominating Committee. 
Committee on Alumnae Relations 
Dues to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women.... 
Other organizations... . 
Ed. and Administrative Program 
Publication of the Journat.... 
Treasurer's office 
Travel gos, 
Administrative supplies: 
Cerrent....c.scs. ; 
Permanent Improvements. . 
re 
Registration Cards...... 
Publicity et 
Taxes and Insurance. . 
Entertainment. — 
Contingencies and Miscellaneous 
Convention 


Tora Genera ACTIVITIES... 
Headquarters Building 
Torat GenerAL BupGet 


Million Dollar Fellowship Fund Cam- 
paign Expense 


Fellowships 

General Fellowships Fund: 
Latin-American Fellowship. ... 
Awards Committee expense. 

Special Fellowships: 
Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship 
Sarah Berliner Fellowship. 
Rose Sidgwick Fellowship. . 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
Crusade National Fellowships, 3 


122,877.99 


136,785.98 


Marion Talbot Fellowship 

Dorothy B. Atkinson Fellowship 

Vassie James Hill Fellowship. . 

Margaret Snell Fellowship .... 

Mary E. Woolley Fellowship. .. 

Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fel- 
lowship 


1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 


1,500.00 


$ 21,091.70 


Torau FeLLowsnHips...... 


Miscellaneous Accounts 
475. Dues refunded. . 
Publications accounts... 
860. Suspense account.... 
560. Transmittal account. . 
490. Securities purchased... . 
69. 
22. Torat MiIscBLLANEOUS.... 


1,434.35 
9,728 .64 
181.28 
74,960 . 63 


$ 86,539.90 
8,486. 

535.00 

- 50,461.85 

22,293.42 

6,255.95 

1,905.10 


War Relief Funds 
In United States. .... 
For use abroad 


1,035.00 
20,080.63 
Torat War Rewizer .. * Bee 


$ 271,943.97 
166,494.98 


Tora ExpgNDITURES. 


12,792.88 Bauance May 31, 1941 


1,000.00 
1,893.15 


57.57 ae 
3,437.21 
2,254.42 

155.25 
153.39 
—(711.49) 


$ 438,438.95 


Mrs. A. Ross Hix, Treasurer 


To the Board of Directors: 


We have audited the books and records of the 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1941, the scope of our en- 
13,907.99 gagement covering primarily the accountability of 

—— your Treasurer to the Association. 

We hereby certify that the cash receipts, as shown 
by the records, were vouched for by counterfoil 
acknowledgements and were accounted for by 
deposits in the authorized depository banks except 
for cash and cash items on hand at the close of the 
fiscal year, which were reconciled with the records. 

All cash disbursements were substantiated by 
approved vouchers. 

Securities of the trust funds were verified by actual 
inspection and details are presented in our formal 


report. 


6,410.76 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Batt, Bum anp Company 
Certified Public Accountants 
July 7, 1941 
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DEFENSE HOSPITALITY 


The June Journat (1941 Convention Number) carried on this page the list of 
presidents of A.A.U.W. branches near Army camps who have reported that they 
wish to extend hospitality to relatives of A.A.U.W. members who are in the 
services or have newly come to the vicinity for defense work. The following names 
are a supplement to the first list. These officers will be glad to receive from 
A.A.U.W. members the names and addresses of sons or other relatives in their 
vicinity for whom hospitality is desired. They will also welcome names of new- 
comers who are A.A.U.W. members or are eligible for membership. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Diego — Miss Mildred Perry, 
3136 Front Street 


CoNNECTICUT 
New London — Mrs. S. Campbell 
Fraser, 58 Oneco Avenue 


DELAWARE 
Dover — Mrs. Russell Wilson, North 
Governors Avenue 
Seaford — Mrs. Louis Larson, Mar- 
tin Farms 
Wilmington — Mrs. Charles Paschall, 
Ridge Road, Holly Oak 


Fioripa 
Lakeland — Miss Marguerite E. 
Lumpkin, 219 West Peachtree Street 
Tallahassee — Miss Katherine War- 
ren, Florida State College for 
Women 


GEORGIA 
Columbus — Miss Fannie George 
Higgins, 2807 Beacon Avenue 


Hawa 
Honolulu — Mrs. Harry P. Field, 
1839 Anapuni Street 


IpaHo 
Boise — Miss Catheryn Van Meter, 
1101 East Jefferson Street 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville — Mrs. Robert L. Lamkin, 
2141 Edgehill Road 


MAINE 
Bangor — Mrs. Allan Craig, 45 Grove 
Street 


MaryYLAND 
Hyattsville — Mrs. Perry O. Wilkin- 
son, 61 Franklin Street 


MIcHIGAN 
Battle Creek — Mrs. R. C. Norton, 
168 Ann Avenue 
Sault Ste. Marie — Miss Ruth Had- 
dock, 135 E. Portage Avenue 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N. H, 


MissIssiPPt 
Hattiesburg — Mrs. R. A. McLemore, 
109 31st Avenue, South 
Jackson — Mrs. Arthur F. Land- 
street, Hotel Heidelberg 


Nort Caro.ina 
Charlotte — Dr. M. Dorisse Howe, 
711 Clement Avenue 


OKLAHOMA 
Lawton — Miss Louise Kirkham, 508 
N. Tenth 


OrEGON 
Medford — Mrs. Robert W. Shep- 
herd, 713 West 11th Street 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Carlisle — Mrs. F. G. McCrea, 
R.F.D. 1 


SoutH CAROLINA 
Columbia — Mrs. Thomas J. Fick- 
ling, Ridgewood 
Sumter — Mrs. Harry E. Parker, 110 
Church Street 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga — Mrs. Milton McCaf- 
ferty, 4208 Anderson Avenue 
Memphis’— Mrs. Hillman P. Rodg- 
ers, Davies Road, R. 3 


Texas 
Abilene — Mrs. C. B. Hicks, 1174 
Grand Avenue 
Galveston — Mrs. J. S. Ibbotson, 
1502 Market Street 


VIRGINIA 
Langley Field Mrs. James M. 
Sommer, Box 602 


WASHINGTON 
Kitsap County — Mrs. Buel Gossett, 
211 South Tracy, Bremerton 
Spokane — Mrs. Raymond Beil, 504 
West 25th Street 
WyYomMInG 
Cheyenne — Mrs. Byron Hirst, 314 
East 3rd Avenue 





